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I. INTRODUCTION 


It is the practice these days to genuflect before the ideal of inter- 
disciplinary cooperation, as a prerequisite to progress toward the dis- 
tant goal of a single, basic, integrated social science. Most discussions 
of the interrelationships of the social sciences emphasize the need for 
cooperative research, and philanthropic foundations have abundant 
funds to support projects that bring together the different social sci- 
ences. A great impetus to such cooperation, moreover, comes from the 
practitioners of applied social science; faced with the concrete problems 
of government, business, education, diplomacy, the social science tech- 
nician quickly finds that his recommendations are no more reliable 
than the weakest links in the chains of reasoning supporting them. 
Usually trained in only one, or at most two, social sciences, the social 
scientist on the firing line is forced to look for help from others whose 
training will supplement his own. 

Yet, for all the good intentions held and expressed, far too little 
cooperative social science is practiced. Partly, this is an inevitable 
result of the great accumulation of social science knowledge, making 
Narrow specialization the obvious route to expertness and advance- 
ment. Partly, it comes from a tradition of cloistered and solitary 
scholarship, and from the personality structure of many who find such 
scholarship congenial. And partly, it comes from interdepartmental 
jealousies in universities, business enterprises, and government. But 
there remain many social scientists with an interest in and a competence 
for cooperative, interdisciplinary research. The present paper has been 
prepared to suggest some of the many possibilities for fruitful collabora- 
tion between economists and psychologists in the study of economic 
behavior. It considers primarily the needs of economics for psychological 
supplementation, recognizing at the same time that cooperative inves- 


1 On leave from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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tigation of the problems posed would add greatly also to the develop- 
ment of psychology, particularly social psychology. 

The available literature, particularly in economics, contains many 
discussions of the theoretical relationship of psychology and economics 
(37, 39, 40, 43, 49, 51, 55, 56, 57, 58, 81, 84, 86, 97, 102, 109, 112, 113, 
120, 125, 129, 130, 131, 133, 136, 137, 138, 142, 148, 149, 167a, 174, 175, 
190, 195, 199, 200, 202, 204, 212, 212a, 215, 215a, 237, 238, 239, 260, 
269, 273, 284, 299). There are also a number of empirical studies of 
the psychology of consumer spending and saving, and of labor relations. 
Few studies of business behavior exist, however, where there is any real 
merging of psychological and economic concepts and techniques, result- 
ing in new data and insights significant for both disciplines (although 
see 117, 118, 119, 180, 246). Moreover, some studies of the economic 
psychology of consumers (36a, 36b, 36c, 36d, 119a, 119b, 119c, 148a, 
148b, 297, 301) may suggest principles and techniques applicable to 
entrepreneurial psychology. This paper will first consider briefly the 
general relationship of psychology to economics, and will then suggest 
some of the particular problems of entrepreneurial psychology that, 
being central to economic theory, merit a high priority in any coopera- 
tive psycho-economic research program. 


II. ECONOMICS AS THE STUDY OF BEHAVIOR IN 
PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE 


Among the economists who have systematically discussed the rela- 
tionship of psychology to economic theory, and the ways in which psy- 
chological concepts and data might contribute to a fuller understand- 
ing of economic behavior, there are represented two opposed points of 
view about the task of economics itself, as a distinctive discipline. One 
view would define the task of economics as the study of a particular 
area of subject matter, viz., man’s activities in production or exchange 
situations, and would consider of interest to economic theory all aspects, 
or all measurable aspects, of behavior in that area. The second view is 
that economic theory should concern itself only with the abstract eco- 
nomic aspect of social behavior, i.e., with the formal implications of the 
rational pursuit of money.’ 


Economics as an Area of Human Behavior 


Up to the early nineteen-thirties, economists of the classical tradi- 
tion, as well as most of the critics of classical orthodoxy, accepted the 
subject-matter rather than the aspect view of the task of economics. 


* This distinction is brought out very clearly by Parsons (200), to whom parts of the 
following discussion are heavily indebted. 
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Their aim was to develop an economic theory that would make under- 
standable as much as possible of the behavior involved in production 
and exchange. Whether they started from a priori assumptions about 
human nature, or from extensive and detailed statistics, both orthodox 
and unorthodox economists sought to establish general principles that 
would characterize economic behavior in the ‘‘real’’ world. 


Classical Orthodoxy 


When these ‘“‘subject-matter’’ economists develop economic theory 
along orthodox lines, they start with five a priori psychological assump- 
tions and, making extensive use of the caeleris paribus condition, seek 
increasing “elegance’’ in developing the formal implications of these 
assumptions under this condition (and under additional conditions as 
they seem pertinent) (112). The psychological assumptions made 
(although not always explicitly) by orthodox classical theorists are: 


1. That production and exchange are predominantly (if not exclusively) 
motivated by the attempt to maximize money gains, usually in the short run. 

2. That economic behavior is predominantly (if not exclusively) rational 
and based on reasonably complete knowledge of the market and reasonably 
perfect expectation of the results of alternative choices. (Otherwise, assumption 
[1] would be meaningless. ) 

3. That additional units of consumption (and hence of income) bring pro- 
gressively less satisfaction (Gossen’s Law of diminishing marginal utility). 

4. That total wants inevitably exceed the means of satisfying them (the 
principle of scarcity). 

5. That satisfactions are to some extent substitutable for each other. 


Utilizing these assumptions (sometimes called ‘‘a priori facts’’ [112]), 
and requiring that “‘all other things remain equal,’’ orthodox economists 


””? 


derive general ‘‘laws’”’ or ‘‘tendencies’’ (such as the ‘“‘law’’ that price 
will move towards that point where supply and demand are equated, 
or the “tendency”’ of the economy to approach general equilibrium). 
They justify their method by claiming that these “‘laws’’ or ‘‘tendencies”’ 
do, in fact, adequately describe (‘‘explain’’) by far the largest part of 
economic (and particularly business) activities. 


Critics of Classical Orthodoxy 


Orthodox economists do not differ from most unorthodox economists 
in what they are trying to do (i.e., generalize about a subject matter, 
a particular area of human behavior). The difference comes in terms 
of judgments of the adequacy of the method chosen to achieve their 
common goal. Unorthodox critics of the classical method insist on the 
importance of additional or alternative psychological assumptions, 
deny the broad applicability of caeteribus paribus, or turn to empirical 
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data (instead of ‘‘a priori facts’’) to provide the bases for their generali- 
zations. Unorthodox economists in this “‘subject matter’’ tradition 
thus seek to build up an economic theory not limited to explaining such 
economic behavior as is dominated by rational profit-maximizing, but 
able to explain in addition the great part of concrete economic behavior 
that is conditioned by social institutions (above all by the forms of 
business organization), by habits and customs, by population and the 
laws of its growth, by scientific knowledge and its resultant technology, 
as well as the great part that is motivated by non-economic considera- 
tions, such as satisfaction in doing a job well, in achieving prestige or 
status, in dealing honestly, in obtaining and exercising power over 
others, in creating, or in acting in harmony with the “spirit,” the value- 
system, of the particular epoch. When the task of economic theory is 
defined thus broadly, economic theory tends to become a general theory 
of social behavior, applied to the particular problems of business and its 
associated activities. So oriented, economic research contributes to the 
development of a unified social science whose principles are applicable 
to any area of behavior. 


Adequacy of Psychological Assumptions of Classical 
Economic Theory 


Orthodox classical economists, being satisfied with the adequacy of 
the conventional psychological assumptions of economics, usually ex- 
press the best of intentions towards psychology, but do not take it 
seriously enough to allow it to influence their thinking and research. 
They consider self-evident the fact that most production and exchange 
behavior is adequately described by the generalizations of classical 
economics (modified where necessary to take into account monopolistic 
or collectivistic organization of production) which result from the logical 
development of their basic psychological assumptions. Why, then, 
complicate the structure of economic theory by introducing concepts 
of behavior motivated otherwise than by profit-maximization, or 
influenced by non-rational (i.e., impulsive or habitual) factors? Further- 
more, to the extent that the economist admits the significance in eco- 
nomic behavior of non-rational or non-profit-motivated factors, he 
must either measure these factors and introduce them into his theory, 
or fail in his task of developing valid generalizations about theoretically 
expected reactions to price and income changes (because he is then faced 
with multiple equilibria and with indifference curves that cannot be 
drawn in terms of measurable units. )* 


3 See, for example, Higgins (108) and Boulding (27). 
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If economic psychology is considered unimportant by many econo- 
mists and, even when admitted to be important, is found to be a theoreti- 
cal obstacle, it is small wonder that psychology gets such summary 
treatment in most modern texts on economic thcory. 

And yet, the classical theorist can be quickly led astray by his reli- 
ance on the single motive of profit-maximization; for example, con- 
sider the classical discussion of interest. Consistent with assumption [1] 
above, an explicit and more precise psychological assumption underlying 
the theoretical framework of the famous “stationary state’”’ was that 
saving (viewed primarily as ‘‘abstinence’’) was largely motivated by 
the money paid as interest on savings. It followed therefrom that the 
rate of saving would decline sharply if the interest rate fell below a 
certain level; hence that ‘“‘over-saving’’ could not occur for long, as it 
would drive the interest rate down until current consumption became 
more attractive than the command over a slightly larger future con- 
sumption. 

Much more realistic and, in fact, absolutely essential to an under- 
standing of economic trends was the Keynesian recognition that the 
rate of saving is /ittle influenced by the rate of interest, that saving has 
a complex and predominantly non-pecuniary motivation, and that the 
act of investment, which implies the loss of the liquidity of accumulated 
savings, is governed by still another and quite separate group of 
predominantly non-pecuniary motives (123). In this case, at least, 
the bland assumption of the orthodox classical economists that 
most economic behavior is dominated by rational! profit-seeking leads 
to palpably false conclusions. This falsity was demonstrated by econo- 
mists themselves (which may have made the demonstration easier to 
accept), but it is quite clear that a thorough psychological investigation 
of the saving behavior of individuals would have brought the classical 
assumption into question much earlier. It is equally clear that saving 
behavior should now be studied by psychological techniques, examining 
into the ‘‘arm-chair’’ hypotheses that Keynes termed “propensity to 
consume”’ and “‘liquidity preference,’"’ and developing techniques for 
quantifying the data on these motives that can be obtained by obser- 
vation and by interviews with the individuals directly concerned.‘ 

There are many other areas where common-sense observation shows 
the predictive inadequacy of an economic theory that takes into account 


‘ The interviews with businessmen carried out by the Oxford economists in the late 
nineteen-thirties (7, 103, 168, 224), and the surveys of consumers liquid asset holdings 
being carried out for the Federal Reserve Board by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan (119a, 119b, 119c, 148a, 148b, 297, 301), suggest the kind of re- 
search needed to develop a satisfactory theory of interest. 
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no motives other than rational self-interest. Workers may turn down 
employment opportunities at better pay and with better living condi- 
tions, preferring to stay in the community and occupation to which they 
are accustomed, even if that means living on the ‘‘dole’’ in a “‘depressed 
area.’’ Businessmen may forego the large profits of smart, aggressive, 
competitive success for the sake of a quiet, sheltered, habit-drugged 
business existence so long as their security and position in the industry 
are not threatened. (See also 151.) Explanation and prediction of such 
behavior demands a subtler and more complex approach than classical 
economic “‘laws’’ make possible. 

It is important to remember, when considering the ‘‘economic laws” 
of the classical theorist, that these are not “‘laws’’ in the sense of general- 
ized descriptions of empirical data. If they were, the confusion about 
the real nature of the interest rate could never have arisen. Economic 
“laws” are simply rational type cases. They are norms for economic 
behavior, indicating what is to be expected tf economic behavior is 
rational and seeks to maximize pecuniary gain.5 (In addition to the 
psychological assumptions mentioned above, assumptions are usually 
made about the degree of mobility of labor and capital in adjusting itself 
to demand, the degree of competition among buyers and among sellers, 
divisibility of the commodity, the possibilities of substitution, and the 
absence of sudden and drastic changes in the economy.) Economic 
“laws” are felt to be empirical, by most economists, because common 
experience and common sense testify that many people in many situa- 
tions do in fact seek pecuniary gain and calculate rationally what is to 
their best advantage. But empirical laws based on scientifically col- 
lected data might be quite different from these norms (as in the case of 
saving behavior), and would certainly be phrased differently. Empirical 
“laws”’ would state how much, where, and when, not simply what. They 
would be stated as propositions that could be tested, and retested, 
against existing or newly collected data (29, 39, 41, 98, 112, 142, 195, 
216, 218, 235, 257, 275, 286); and they would take into account the 
great differences between individuals who felt able to influence their 
economic environment (such as major business or labor leaders) and 
those who felt they had little such control (small business men, consum- 
ers, employees) (Cf. 278a). One of the first tasks of economic psychology 
should be to study individuals systematically in their varying roles 
as consumers, savers, investors, workers, managers, lenders, inventors, 

5 Hutchison (112) goes so far as to conclude that the traditional propositions of de- 


ductive economics are devoid of any empirical content. See (113, 120, 137) for a discus 
sion of this position. 
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landlords, builders, etc., to find out, among other things, how im- 
portant the rational pursuit of money really is in their economic ac- 
tions, how its importance changes from role to role and from time to 
time, and how, in particular, its importance is modified when counter- 
balanced (or reinforced) by other powerful motives, such as patriotism, 
need for security, desire for prestige, personal affection, etc. 

So much for the orthodox classical economists. Satisfied that their 
“laws” explain most significant economic behavior, especially in the 
long run, and that economic data obtained by conventional statistical 
methods are all they need in order to develop and verify those laws, 
they smile in neighborly fashion at psychology but are careful not to 
welcome such a disturbing element into their well-ordered household.*® 

To some extent, we have been flaying a dead horse. The critics of 
classical orthodoxy have been many, and little contemporary economic 
theory has escaped the influence of their criticisms. However, before 
considering the unorthodox movements that, in attempting to generalize 
about the same “‘subject-matter,’’ have sought to supplement the classi- 
cal assumptions with additional psychological elements, brief mention 
will be made of the logically tenable but extreme position vis-a-vis 
psychology that is taken by the few economists who subscribe to the 
aspect view of the task of economics. 


III. ECONOMICS AS THE StupDy oF ‘‘ECONOMIZING”’ 


It is only in recent years that the attacks of institutionalists on ortho- 
dox economic theory have been met by the highly sophisticated argu- 
ment that economic theory should not be expected to explain all be- 
havior in economic situations, but should limit itself to an analysis 
of the economic aspect of human behavior, leading to the development 
of abstract economic principles that describe the behavior that would 
result from rational attempts to maximize pecuniary return #f all other 


‘ Weisskopf (278) has made an entertaining analysis of economic theorizing, and 
especially its choice of certain assumptions and its abstraction from the real world of 
conflicting interests and anxiety-inducing change, in terms of psychoanalytic defense 
mechanisms: “isolation” (theoretical abstraction), “projection” (utilitarianism, where 
man’s economic wants “naturally” lead to the “good” of society), “repression” (equilib- 
rium assumed, and antithetical elements repressed), and “compensation” (assumptions 
of omniscience and perfect rationality made as compensation [fantasy gratification] for 
some of our main failures). His thesis (278a) that classical economic theory is a projec- 
tion into nature and into the universe of the money-motivated, unintegrated, and 
anonymous role forced upon the individual by the machine process suggests that a more 
rounded economic theory is not likely to be widely accepted except in a society in which 
the individual has a greater opportunity to express himself as a totality. 
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factors (both motives and conditions) were held constant (52, 97, 112, 
133, 149, 174, 199, 200, 215, 215a, 238, 239).’ Those taking this position 
would leave to other abstract bodies of theory (such as psychological 
theory, sociological theory, political theory, etc.) the task of explaining 
the rest of the social behavior observed in economic situations. The pro- 
ponents of this view recognize, of course, that the solution of concrete 
economic problems and the development of specific economic policies 
require that economists obtain the cooperation of other social scientists. 
They point out, however, that scientific progress is possible only through 
the process of abstraction, and that the time for interdisciplinary co- 
operation is not at the stage of formulation and thecre*ical development 
of general principles, when it merely clouds the issues, but rather at the 
stage of their application to concrete problems and policies, when it is 
of transcendent importance (even though its importance is not always 
recognized. ) 

For these abstractionists, the relationshi, of psychology to economic 
theory is very simply stated, as follows. However helpful psychology 
may be when one is attempting to solve concrete economic problems and 
frame economic policies, economic theory as such need have no truck 
with psychology. True, abstract economic theory cannot be consid- 
ered significant unless one accepts the validity of its basic psychological 
assumptions (above, p. 291); but common experience can testify to the 
essential validity of these assumptions (without denying that other 
psychological factors affect economic action). Furthermore, these psy- 
chological assumptions are held to be constants so far as economic theory 
is concerned. Hence psychological measurement of and generalizations 
about their variations are necessarily excluded. 

Orthodox classical economists, subscribing to the subject-matter 
view of the task of economics, and abstractionists, holding to the aspect 
view, come out at about the same place with respect to psychology, 
though for different reasons. The former consider psychology unimpor- 
tant or a nuisance; the latter consider it irrelevant. Both groups run a 
double risk: (1) major areas of economic behavior (such as saving or 
working) may in fact be so dominated by motives other than the rational 
pursuit of money that theorists must either reach faulty conclusions 


7 A related view holds that economic “laws’’ simply describe the conditions necessary 
for the stability and autonomy of the market process as a whole. If such laws are in- 
operative, market equilibrium is impossible; and, in fact, deviation from these conditions 
may be used to appraise the efficiency of the economic system in getting the most out of 
its resources. Explanation and prediction of exchange transactions and market processes 
require the supplementation of these “laws” by the empirical data and principles of 
social psychology (150, 151). 
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concerning them or must declare them outside the range of their legiti- 
mate interest; and (2) conclusions reached on the basis solely of abstract 
economic analysis may be mistaken for final conclusions, without taking 
back into account the psychological (and other) elements that were 
put to one side for the purpose of simplifying the problem. This “‘fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness’’ (ignoring the incompleteness of principles 
derived by abstraction) is a fallacy that frequently tempts theoretical 
economists when they consider concrete problems of policy. 


IV. ADDITIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL FAcToRS INTRODUCED 
INTO ECONOMIC THEORY 


Economic theory has not, of course, succeeded in remaining “pure.” 
Counterbalancing the tendencies to simplification and abstraction 
noted above have been strong pressures to recognize the importance of 
psychological, sociological, political, and legal factors. Considering 
only the psychological elements, we find that Adam Smith (236) recog- 
nized that man’s “moral sentiments’ and regard for public opinion 
play an important part in limiting the behavior of the economic indi- 
vidualist, and Ricardo spoke of the ‘“‘habits and customs of the people”’ 
as being significant determinants of much economic behavior (214, p. 
55). It was left to Malthus (160), however, to become the first economic 
theorist really to incorporate psychological elements into equilibrium 
theory. According to Malthus, economic tendencies could not be 
analyzed by the assumption of rational profit-seeking alone. One had 
to take also into account man’s procreative urge, leading to a continual 
pressure of population against the ceiling on consumption set by a nig- 
gardly Mother Nature (in the form of the principle of Diminishing 
Returns). 

The Malthusian Theory of Population was for a long time an integral 
psychological part of classical economic theory. It was eliminated only 
when empirical data—statistical data—proved it to be invalid, at least 
for much of the Western World. Its importance as an economic factor 
in other areas should not be ignored on this account, however. There 
is still need for detailed studies of the psychological factors influencing 
the birth rate and the size of families in many parts of the world today, 
if economic theory is to have general significance. 


Psychological Hedonism 


Another psychological element became attached to classical eco- 
nomics for a while, without really influencing its theoretical superstruc- 
ture. Impelled by a felt need to find a psychological foundation for eco- 
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nomics, to explain the nature of consumer demand by tying it to some- 
thing more fundamental, the economists of the nineteenth century, 
such as Jevons (114) and Pantaleoni (194), accepted the postulate of a 
general all-pervading psychological motive, the pursuit of pleasure (and 
avoidance of pain), and ‘‘explained’’ the demand for a certain com- 
modity by its utility in giving pleasure.* ‘‘Psychological hedonism”’ 
played a part in economic theory for a long time, and turns up occa- 
sionally even today. 

‘Psychological hedonism”’ did not add anything to classical eco- 
nomic theory, however, for it simply begged the question it set out to 
answer. The only way one could tell what gave pleasure (of the general 
sort postulated by the psychological hedonists) was to find out what 
was demanded (273). Furthermore, as was pointed out later, economic 
theory can be built up quite satisfactorily without knowing anything 
about what underlies peoples’ wants, so long as one knows and can 
somehow measure those wants (as by knowing how much money will 
be paid to satisfy them, or which products will be preferred over others) 
(43, 53, 106, 107, 130, 138, 186, 221, 222a, esp. Pt. 1; 225, 246, 254, 255, 
275, 281). This does not imply that the area of consumer demand pre- 
sents no psychological problems to be investigated. On the contrary, 
we know that the attitudes and motives underlying demand are multi- 
form, unevenly distributed in the population, imperfectly correlated 
with the ownership of the means for making them effective, variable 
over time and under the barrage of modern advertising techniques, and 
intercorrelated in varying patterns; and investigating these problems 
with adequate social science techniques yields much which is directly 
relevant to the understanding of economic behavior. But this implies 
measurement and the collection of new data; ‘‘psychological hedonism” 
was a sterile concept because it did not lead to independent measure- 
ments useful in the prediction and control of economic behavior. 

The psychological hedonists did not concern themselves with demand 
only. They wanted also to explain differences in wage rates, and they 
were not blind to the fact that man’s willingness to do certain jobs is 
greater than his willingness to do others. Taking a rather dim view of 
work in general, they explained relative willingness to work in terms 
of the ‘‘pain’’ associated with particular occupations. They did not 
analyze the matter further. 

More acute observers, however, recognized that there are positive 
as well as negative values associated with work. Marshall analyzed a 
number of activities that were satisfying in themselves and not as means 
to ulterior ends, viz., energy, initiative, enterprise, rationality, industry, 
frugality, and honorable dealing. T. N. Carver introduced into his eco- 


® Acceptance of this general principle stimulated the development of elaborate classifi- 
cations of wants and motives (22, 22a, 56, 104, esp. Ch. II; 114). 
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nomic theory the motive of devotion to work for its own sake, his 
“work-bench philosophy.’’ Veblen spoke of an instinct, or ‘‘bent”’ 
of workmanship. ‘‘Psychic income’’ is a familiar modern term for the 
satisfaction derived from the nature of one’s work. All these concepts 
could supplement classical theory, without necessarily denying the 
domination of profit-maximization in much economic behavior. They 
all suggested fruitful areas of psychological research, although it was 
some years before psychological techniques were equal to the task of 
exploring them. 


Instincts in Economics 


Despite the sterility of the concept of psychological hedonism, the 
desire to base economics on a psychological foundation continued strong, 
and economists somewhat slavishly followed the next fashion in psy- 
chology. The chapter on instinct in James’ Principles of Psychology 
(published in 1890) may be said to have started the conversion of econo- 
mists from complete dependence on the rationalistic hedonism of the 
utilitarians. Following the publication in 1908 of McDougall’s famous 
“Social Psychology,’’ the instinct theory was adopted by many econo- 
mists, impressed to find the vagaries of human behavior so easily and 
clearly “‘explained.’’ They promptly started writing economics in these 
new psychological terms (54, 55, 56, 61, 80, 110, 161, 172, 176, 196, 
197, 237, 247, 249, 250, 251, 268). 

Despite its popularity, the instinct hypothesis did not represent 
much of an advance in social science. Experimental investigation and 
systematic observation (primarily by the behaviorists) quickly showed 
that humans did not inherit rigid patterns of response to social situa- 
tions. Every writer had his own list of instincts, comprising groups of 
activities in which he saw some unifying element; but there was no 
way to identify behavior motivated by the “instinct of pugnacity,” 
for example, except to agree that certain behavior appeared pugnacious. 
The terms ‘‘pugnacious instinct,’ “instinct of accumulation,” etc., 
could not mean anything operationally for prediction and control until 
measurements of the instincts could be carried out independently of the 
economic behavior they were invoked to explain; and psychologists 
were unable to provide such independent measurements. 

On two scores, however, the instinct fad was a step forward. The 
variety of human motivation was stressed (in contrast to the generalized 
pleasure-pain formula of the psychological hedonists), opening the way 
to research into particular attitudes and motives; and the analogy to 
animal behavior drew attention to the need for objective investigation, 
in contrast to the introspective, arm-chair approach. 

In another direction also, the instinct theorists deeply influenced 
economic thinking. Their work cast serious doubt upon the rationality 
of economic behavior. Psychoanalytical writers were also emphasizing 
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the importance of non-rational, subconscious drives, and the unrelia- 
bility of ‘‘rationalizations;’’ while behaviorists were, on quite different 
grounds, beginning to argue that social scientists should disregard 
all introspective data. Economists consequently found it difficult to 
continue to think of conscious, rational profit-maximization as the domi- 
nant guide to economic action. This had two unfortunate results. On 
the one hand, interest in classical economic theory diminished and its 
development was retarded. On the other hand, those who continued 
theorizing in the classical tradition cut themselves off from contem- 
porary currents of psychological thought, and their distaste for and dis- 
trust of psychology in economics endures to this day. 

Veblen occupied a unique position, in this respect. He was an in- 
stinctivist, postulating three ultimate instincts pertinent to economic 
action (parental bent, bent of workmanship, idle curiosity); but his 
instincts were explicit, conscious ‘‘ends of action.”” Pecuniary reward 
was not, however, one of these ultimate goals, and he denied that the 
rational pursuit of money was an organizing principle in economic 
society. Moreover, he and Marx were among the few economists willing 
to recognize that goods and services were very widely obtained outside 
the market, in ways other than by exchange (i.e., by gift or by seizure) 
(see 84, pp. 11-15; 250; 272, ch. 6). Unlike the critics of classical eco- 
nomics mentioned above, Veblen wanted not merely to broaden exist- 
ing theory; he wanted to replace it with a theory he found more satis- 
fying (6, 52, 84, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269). 

Farthest away from the classical tradition was the economic theory 
of the German Historical School, of which Marx and Sombart were the 
most prominent members. According to them, there was no possibility 
of a universally valid economic science, because the ultimate goals of 
economic action, the motives underlying the organization of production, 
were impermanent, were not characteristic of man in general, and were 
applicable only to a single epoch in man’s history. (See also 149, 277, 
278a.) Thus, the study of the psychological motives underlying economic 
behavior was not simply a method of broadening one’s economic theory; 
it was essential to an understanding of that theory, and was the only 
way one could tell whether that theory had any validity for the present 
day and age.° 


* Classical economists themselves were not as thoroughly committed to the concept 
of a universally valid economic science as sometimes represented. J. S. Mill pointed out 
that a person is not likely to be a good economist who is nothing else: “. . . . social 
phenomena acting and reacting on one another, they cannot be rightly understood apart. 
.... the material and industrial phenomena of society are... . susceptible of useful 
generalizations, but... . these generalizations must necessarily be relative to a given form 
of civilization and a given stage of social advancement.”" (171, p. 81) (Italics mine.) There 
are also suggestions in Marshall (165) that ultimate wants are not fixed, that they may 
become “‘adjusted to activities,’ changing in nature as the organization or technology of 
society changes (see Parsons, 198). Clark (40) has an interesting discussion of the possi- 
bility and economic implications of the malleability of wants. 
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Institutionalism and Later Unorthodox Developments 


Since Veblen’s day, most efforts to add to the parameters of eco- 
nomic theory have been grouped together under the broad and rather 
amorphous concept of “‘institutionalism,’’ meaning in general (1) dis- 
satisfaction with the adequacy of classical theory, (2) the suggestion of 
additional principles governing economic behavior, and (3) an emphasis 
on the importance of objective facts, versus deduction from logical but 
not necessarily empirical principles (6, 37, 49, 51, 52, 56, 57, 84, 89b, 93, 
109, 129, 131, 167a, 173, 174, 175, 190, 191, 195, 200, 201, 203, 208, 209, 
212, 212a, 212b, 228, 237, 250, 260, 261, 282, 283, 284). Institutionalism 
has done much more to disrupt theory, however, than to improve it. 
Without formulating or making possible the formulation of a new the- 
oretical structure, institutionalists attack the adequacy of the old, 
thus becoming in effect not merely anti-classical, but actually anti- 
theoretical. 

The failure of institutionalists to erect a new theoretical structure 
may be ascribed to something more fundamental than an antitheoreti- 
cal bias. To build, one must have tools, and the most essential tools 
(for this purpose) are measuring instruments. For the classical theoreti- 
cal structure, money provides the measuring instrument. Demand 
(though not all demand) can be measured in money; costs (though not 
all costs) can be measured in money; and reactions to economic changes 
can be predicted by assuming the dominance of money-profit-maximiza- 
tion. As Marshall emphasized (165, Bk I, Ch. II, and Appendix D, 
par. 2), the theoretical structure of economics could not have been 
elaborated without the measuring instrument provided by money, for 
the progress of science depends on measurement, and other measuring 
instruments have been wanting. 

What the institutionalists lacked, and what prevented their devel- 
opment of a new theoretical structure, was measuring instruments for 
the determinants of economic behavior that are not expressible in 
monetary terms, that is, for most motives, attitudes, habits, expecta- 
tions, etc. Fortunately, this lack is today being supplied—at least in 
part—by the new techniques of social science. The application of these 
new techniques will be discussed later in this paper. Here, it is enough 
to point out that we are on the verge.of a new flowering of economic 
theory, a theory that will take into account (in measurable terms) 
many of the psychological elements whose exclusion from economic 
theory has so long been protested by the critics of classical orthodoxy. 

Related to the institutionalist tradition are two recent developments 
in economic theory, viz., (1) the emphasis on psychological factors in 
dynamic process analysis, and (2) the controversy over the adequacy 
of marginalism in the analysis of the firm. It is interesting that, with the 
shift in interest in macro-economic theory from emphasis on static 
equilibrium analysis to an emphasis on dynamic process analysis, there 
has come also an increased recognition among economists of the impor- 
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tance of psychological elements in economic behavior. For example, of 
the four factors stated by Keynes (123) to be adequate to explain the 
level of employment, three are psychological, namely ‘‘the propensity 
to consume,” “‘liquidity preference,’’ and the subjectively expected 
“marginal efficiency of capital.’’ In most dynamic process analysis, 
‘““expectations”’ play a key role.** Econometricians usually leave room for 
psychological factors to be introduced into their mathematical models, 
if and when psychologists can measure such factors. Most other econo- 
mists concerned with public policy likewise stress the significance of 
psychological factors in determining the level of economic activity 
(e. g., 183, esp. pp. 49-51; 188, esp. p. 27; 234, esp. pp. 43-62). 

In micro-economics, also, the importance of supplementing pe- 
cuniary marginalism with other elements has gained increasing support. 
Following the publication of data obtained by the unorthodox but sensi- 
ble (although often technically unsophisticated) method of interview- 
ing individual businessmen (7, 8, 24, 67, 92, 103, 117, 144, 158, 168, 
223, 224, 294), an active controversy has raged concerning the adequacy 
of the marginalist approach to the theory of the firm (48, 53, 69, 89, 
111, 144, 145, 146, 146a, 156, 157, 192, 193, 211, 213a, 245). In sum- 
ming up the evidence, R. A. Gordon (89, pp. 287-8) concludes that 
traditional marginalism has been pretty well worked out, that further 
empirical research limited to the tools of marginalist theory is likely 
to be sterile, and that significant advances in economics are now to be 
expected only if empirical workers are supplied with new and more use- 
ful analytical tools. (Also see 26, pp. 801-802; 97, 142, 167a, 216, 218, 
272, 286.) 

As we survey the history of economic thought, it is apparent that 
economists, even in their theories, have never been satisfied with the 
concept of the purely ‘‘economic man.’’ They have had to consider 
many of man’s behavior traits. As Mitchell points out, ‘“‘Keynes’ 
concepts of the ‘propensity to consume’ and ‘liquidity preference’, so 
confidently invoked today, are as patently psychological as Adam 
Smith’s ‘propensity to truck, barter and exchange’, or Bentham’s 
‘felicific calculus’, or Malthus’ ‘instinct of procreation’, or Bagehot’s 
‘cake of custom’, or the Austrians’ ‘marginal utility’, or Edgeworth’s 
‘indifference curves’, or Veblen’s ‘cultural incidence of the machine 
process’, or Schumpeter’s distinction between ‘routineers’ and ‘inno- 
vators’, or Pigou’s epidemics of ‘over-optimism’ and ‘over-pessimism’, 
or Freud’s ‘complexes’ hiding in the ‘subconscious’. The ‘economic 
man’ was a psychological caricature, deliberately drawn to facilitate 
speculation, but condemned in advance to be a sketch of how creatures 


% Analysis of expectations is just as subject to highly refined deduction from unsub- 
stantiated psychological assumptions as is any other sector of economic theorizing (139a, 
167a, 231, 232). 
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very differently endowed than human beings would behave” (178, 
pp. 16-17). 

The goal of any science is generalization, prediction, and—eventually 
—the ability to control. For any area of economic behavior, the goal 
of economic science should be to formulate valid generalizations con- 
cerning the conditions under which certain actions take place, to predict 
that certain conditions will be followed by certain actions, and to pre- 
scribe the steps to be taken to bring about the particular actions desired. 
If people could in fact be depended upon to act “‘as if’’ profit-maximiza- 
tion were their goal, and rational balancing of alternatives their method, 
there would be no need to complicate economics with more psychology. 
If further psychological assumptions promise to improve prediction and 
control, however, it would be absurd to exclude psychology from eco- 
nomics on the grounds either that it seems a priori to be unimportant, 
or that its inclusion would destroy the distinctiveness of the economic 
discipline. Most economists undoubtedly consider that they have a 
legitimate interest, as economists, in ail of the factors influencing the 
organization and processes of production and exchange.* The crux of 
the matter is whether or not psychological data, principles, and research 
techniques promise to increase substantially our capacity to understand, 
predict and control economic behavior, and this question can only be 
answered after the fact, not before it. 


V. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
EcoNOMIC BEHAVIOR 


In general, the psychological approach in studying behavior differs 
in important ways from the economic or the statistical approach. First, 
data are sought concerning the behavior of individuals. Aggregates, 
averages, and indexes may be utilizec, but only after the individual 
variations underlying them have been investigated. Second, data are 
sought by going directly to the individual, not relying on statistical 
records through which behavior can only be studied after the fact and 
at second- or third-hand. Third, all kinds of habits, attitudes, and 
motivations are considered, not simply profit-seeking. And finally, 
consideration is given to the ways in which attitudes and motivations 
change, and the techniques that might be useful in changing them. In- 
vestigators other than psychologists may approach economic problems 
in these ways, but these are the usual characteristics of the psycholo- 
gist’s approach. (Cf. 34, 102, 119, 126, 148, 212, 212a, 212b, 237). 


% Even those economists whose interests lie primarily in the development of formal 
theory along classical orthodox lines recognize the importance of empirical research in 
cooperation with other social scientists (64; 215, ch. IV; also see 39, 58, 81, 109, 149, 167a, 
272, 273, 284, 285, 299). 
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Emphasis on Individual Differences 


Psychologists do not have a monopoly on the individual approach. 
The whole section of economic theory that has to do with the behavior 
of the firm is essentially a study of hypothetical (and sometimes real) 
individuals (see above, p. 302). Moreover, the realization of the actual 
(and growing) extent of imperfect competition and the resulting possi- 
bility of administered prices has led to increasing emphasis on under- 
standing the behavior of the individual oligopolist, whether price leader 
or follower. 

Quite as important as understanding the individual entrepreneur, 
of course, is understanding other strategic individuals in the economic 
arena—the labor leader, the policy officers of great financial institutions, 
government officials, leaders of opinion and fashion in the community— 
whose economic decisions have an impact far out of proportion to their 
number. Today, we live in what is to a large extent an admintstered 
society, rather than a society whose character results from the inter- 
play of countless decisions, among which none has a disproportionate 
effect (86, 105, 185). An understanding of the bases of administrative 
decisions is now a necessary supplement to, and perhaps even outweighs 
in importance, an understanding of the statistical tendencies of mass 
opinion and action. 


Obtaining Data at First Hand 


In studying individual behavior, the economist has generally been 
content to use as data the records collected by others—records of new 
orders, posted prices, plant construction, labor turnover, etc. These 
data may be unreliable or unsuited to his needs (because collected with 
other needs in mind). They are often poorly dated and nearly always 
too superficial to reveal what really took place at the time the essential 
economic decisions were made (34, pp. 6-8; 102, pp. 87-89). The use 
of psychological research techniques (such as the case study,’® sample 
surveys utilizing depth interviews, content analysis, or experimental 
social psychology) could be expected to illuminate the behavior under- 
lying these surface records. 

Each individual who might be the subject of psycho-economic study 


1 A particularly promising technique in studying business behavior is the case-study. 
If mature investigators, well-trained in economics, social psychology, and interviewing 
techniques, could sit in regularly on policy discussions of industrial concerns, and could 
interview intensively the significant policy-makers over extended periods of time, they 
should be able to develop a body of case material showing how policy decisions are ar- 
rived at, what considerations are given what weight, etc., that would add greatly to our 
present knowledge and understanding. This technique is now being utilized in the 
Brookings Institution study of industrial concentration and in the University of Illinois 
study of business expectations. Also see 206, 213a, esp. pp. 305-308. 
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typically plays more than one economic role." He is certainly a con- 
sumer, probably also an employee or entrepreneur, probably also a 
saver, possibly also an investor in securities. Other possibly overlapping 
roles are those of the government policy-making official and the civil 
servant, the financier, the employed manager, the engineer or other 
professional staff man, the voter, etc. While the same individual may 
and usually does play more than one of these roles concurrently, he 
usually acts in any given economic situation as though he were playing 
only one role. For the time being he is dominated by a conception of 
himself as a particular bundle of habits, attitudes, objectives, etc., 
and he may and often does act in one role in ways that are inconsistent 
with his behavior in other roles (e.g., an entrepreneur or an employee 
may seek a higher direct return from an enterprise even though the 
result may be that as a consumer he has to pay higher prices). There 
are very great differences in the groups of motives dominating the differ- 
ent economic roles man plays, and there are great differences in the mo- 
tives dominating the different kinds of economic action that occur 
within any one role. For meaningful psycho-economic research, there- 
fore, it is necessary to break down the variety of economic behavior 
into sub-classes having some homogeneity—both in terms of economic 
significance and in terms of superficial psychological similarity. In 
section VI, there is suggested an a priori breakdown of classes of action 
taken by individuals playing the role of entrepreneur. This breakdown 
indicates the great variety of separate psycho-economic investigations 
needed for each role played by economic actors. 


Limited Area Theories 


Studies that are each limited toa particular class of economic action 
may be expected to result in the supplementing of general economic 
theory by a series of particular theories of economic behavior, each com- 
prising generalizations or ‘‘laws’’ that are empirical (rather than ‘‘type 
cases’) and each appropriate to a given area of economic activity— 
these areas perhaps being defined both in economic terms and in geo- 
graphic terms. For example, farm ownership behavior may be quite 
different in Pennsylvania, where the descendants of Dutch settlers 
abhor being in debt for anything, from what it is in the South, where it 
is traditional to borrow even against current crops. Similarly, the tradi- 
tion of the textile industry, where one gets ahead by competitive cost 


" Economic “role” is not meant to refer simply to one’s economic interests (as a con- 
sumer, entrepreneur, etc.), but to the much more significant concept of the entire be- 
havior pattern appropriate to a particular role. This ‘picture in the mind’’ of what is 
fitting, which takes into account aij one’s attitudes and motives, provides a much more 
complete and reliable basis for predicting economic behavior than does the limited con- 
cept of rational economic interest. 
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and price cutting, contrasts sharply with that of the metal industries, 
where much more time and effort has gone into attempts to work out 
non-competitive arrangements (cf. 26, 101). 

As a separate group of psycho-economic generalizations (a ‘“‘theory”’) 
is developed for each area of economic activity, it will become possible 
(1) to predict reactions to purely economic changes and controls; (2) to 
develop a range of possible supplementary psychological controls; and 
(3) to predict the likely success of these psychological controls. The 
prediction and control techniques developed may be expected to be 
tailored differently for each class of economic actions found to be psy- 
chologically distinct, if the greatest effectiveness is to be attained. 


Variety and Malleability of Motivations Affecting Economic Behavior 


A major difference between the approach to economic research 
dictated by classical (including most current) economic theory and the 
approach utilized by the psychologist lies in the variety of determinants 
of economic behavior considered significant, and in the constancy at- 
tributed to them. The economist’s theoretical interests are limited 
to a few psychological determinants (those that impinge, or are believed 
to impinge, on profit-maximization) and he tends to look upon these as 
relatively unchanging. His theory has been unable to shield him from 
the facts, however, and the distinction between the economic approach 
and the psychological approach is consequently fuzzy. The empirical 
literature of economics is studded with insights into the non-rational 
and non-pecuniary determinants of economic behavior, and with grop- 
ings for psychological principles that can supplement the principle of 
rational self-interest. These tentatives are usually isolated, unsystem- 
atized, and undeveloped in terms of their psychological origin, function 
and characteristics. Nevertheless, they demonstrate how strongly 
economists have felt the need to widen and deepen the psychological 
foundation of their theoretical and predictive structure. This economic 
psychologizing constitutes a standing invitation and a challenge to 
psycho-economic investigation, for its significance to a fuller under- 
standing of the economy is quite apparent from the importance of the 
problems which it is called upon to help solve. 

Two fields of psychology are consequently of particular significance 
to economics, viz., learning (including communication) and motivation. 

The principles of habit-formation, the extent of habitual behavior 
in economic situations, the significance of the ‘‘Gestalt,’’ the character- 
istics and incidence of insightful learning, and the importance of sug- 
gestion, imitation and sympathy, have many implications for the under- 
standing, prediction and control of economic behavior (118). Advertis- 
ing and propaganda are based upon them. Much economic behavior 
can only be understood in the light of the advertising and propaganda 
(and sometimes the education) that have impinged upon particular 
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economic groups. And the achievement of control of economic behavior 
(whether by private groups or by government) often rests more upon 
adequate use of techniques of communication than upon economic or 
legislative actions. Human beings are malleable, and economists who 
take man’s economic psychology as a given, without caring how he 
got that way or what possibility there is of changing him, are contenting 
themselves with a much less effective role than they might play. 

In the field of motivation, also, there are psychological concepts 
and principles of particular value to economists. There is special 
significance in the modern understanding that motives are not fixed 
and invariant, or universally present (except in very general terms); 
and that wants are all cultural, at least in the forms in which they are 
significant.!2 Most needs, wants, desires that play an important part 
in economic behavior are oriented toward fairly specific goals. They 
have, however, become attached to those goals during the individual’s 
prior experience, and, within limits, they can be detached from one goal 
and attached to another. Within broad classes, there is thus the possi- 
bility of substitution of one goal for another. But this malleability and 
substitutability do not mean that the existence of presently effective 
motives cannot be demonstrated, nor that the incidence and relative 
strength of these motives cannot be measured. To a degree, these 
motives are measured indirectly by market behavior, choice of vocation, 
volume of saving, etc.; but direct investigation of particular individuals 
can be a much more fruitful method of identifying and evaluating the 
strength of these motives, in such a way that economic behavior can 
better be understood, predicted and controlled. No investigation 
of particular economic behavior is complete unless the investigator 
discovers: 

1. What persons are active and influential in making significant economic 
decisions? How can these policy and decision makers be identified, and what 
techniques of investigating them promise to be most fruitful? What kinds of 
interaction are involved in the process of decision-making? 

2. What attitudes, beliefs, expectations, habits, knowledge, and motives 
are important, and how influential are they in each decision-making situation? 
How many (and which) people have these attitudes, knowledge, etc., and how 
strongly? Which attitudes are reliably correlated with action? 

3. What is the origin and developmental history of these attitudes, etc.? 
What are their sources in the culture (general and specific culture areas)? How 
are they transmitted (through what educational channels, what media of com- 
munication, what kinds of opinion leaders, etc.) ? 

4. How malleable are existing attitudes, how receptive are economic actors 
to new knowledge, etc.? How does receptivity to new knowledge, rumor, sug- 


® Many economists, particularly among the institutionalists, have stressed this con- 
cept, but all have been content with descriptive accounts (4; 5, Ch. 1; 21, 40, 47, Pt. VI- 
56, 125, 136, 165, Bk. III, Ch. II; 190, Part I; 198, 202, 204, 210, 264). 
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gestion, etc., vary among individuals, and what factors are related to such 
variations? What psychological techniques are available to influence attitudes 
and through them each class of economic actions? How effective can these 
techniques be made? 


Research Needed Even with the Simplifying Assumption of the 
“Economic Man” 


Although most economists (like other social scientists) recognize 
the inadequacy of the single motive of ‘‘rational self-interest’’ as a 
determinant of economic decisions in real life, there is a wide area 
where psycho-economic research is needed even within the limits of 
this concept of motivation. Every economic decision is made in a par- 
ticular economic situation, comprising (1) all the elements of the insti- 
tutional framework (laws, political system, customs, etc.), (2) all the 
economic data (levels of wages and prices, production costs and sales 
volume, level of profits and interest rates, strength and efficiency of 
competitors, etc.) known to the actor and believed by him to be perii- 
nent to his decisions, and (3) all of the actor’s expectations about the 
future behavior of these institutional and economic factors. 

Knowledge of pertinent facts not a safe assumption. There is first 
the question of what facts and factors are considered by the actor to 
be pertinent to his decisions. There has been a great deal of arm-chair 
speculating about the kinds of facts and factors that should be recog- 
nized to be pertinent, if the economic actor were analytical and far- 
seeing. (Appendix A outlines many of these institutional and economic 
factors.) There is very little that is really known, however, about the 
range even of the strictly economic considerations that influence eco- 
nomic behavior, and even less that is known about their relative im- 
portance as influences. Furthermore, this is a field where belief is as 
important, and probably more widespread, than knowledge. The 
gyrations of the stock-market are believed by many businessmen to be 
significant for them, not because of their economic effects (on the inter- 
est rate, on the ease of financing, or on their own personal finances) but 
because of their presumed psychological effects on the expectations of 
other business men. Most businessmen believe that certain economic 
statistics are particularly significant as indicators of changes in business 
conditions, but the actual significance of most such indicators is obscure 
and considered by business-cycle students to be meaningful only in the 
context of the whole economic situation. Economists have often stressed 
the importance of the interest rate, and assumed that it would be an 
important element in business calculations; yet few business men ap- 
parently consider it very significant for their own operations (7, 67, 
103, 168, 224). 

Again, economists speculate about the theoretical effect on eco- 
nomic behavior of the absence of complete knowledge of pertinent data, 
but there is practically nothing known about the actual extent of knowl- 
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edge among various economic actors today. How much do entrepre- 
neurs, consumers, employees know about the facts of their own economic 
situations (e.g., 26, 81, pp. 61-63; 153)? What are the sources of their 
information, and how reliable are these sources? How can their knowl- 
edge be increased? What changes in behavior ordinarily result from 
more knowledge of particular kinds? Here is a whole world that needs 
exploration.” 


Expectations a key field for psycho-economic research. Even more 
important for economic decisions than how much is actually known 
about current economic conditions, however, are expectations about 
future economic trends, about competitor reactions, about governmental 
taxation and controls, etc. The concept of expectations is central in 
modern economic theory (99, 100, 106, 112, 118, 128, 139a, 180, 226, 231, 
232, 256, 271). The facts about expectations are almost unknown and 
constitute a major field demanding psychological investigation. Because 
of the importance of expectations for all the fields of economic behavior, 
some of the questions about expectations that should receive early 
attention in a psycho-economic research program are outlined here: 


1. Whose beliefs and expectations are important? How identify the eco- 
nomic opinion leaders? Flow of opinion from whom to whom, and through 
what channels (17, 17a)? Are industries whose turning points “‘lead”’ the busi- 
ness cycle headed by business opinion leaders? Note that expectations of large 
companies and of “‘price-leaders’’ are much more important than those of small; 
sampling should stress those individuals who change first, and who have the 
greatest impact. 

2. How do expectations develop (117, 226)? What media containing eco- 
nomic information, business opinions, and forecasts reach what people (205)? 
What are taken how seriously? What factors give recipients confidence in the 
reliability of their informants? How important are wish-thinking and differences 
in susceptibility to rumors of different sorts? Can the effects of long-run sus- 
ceptibility be separated from those of short-run predispositions resulting from 
temporary insecurity? 

3. How easily do expectations change? Under what conditions is change 
facilitated? What psychological techniques may be effective in changing busi- 
ness expectations (18, 298c). , 

4. How strongly are expectations held? Can strength of conviction (result- 
ing in action?) be measured separately from persistence (unwillingness to con- 
sider contrary information)? Are expectations typically much more confidently 
held and more slowly changed when they refer to consumer behavior than when 
they refer to business (and particularly investment) behavior? Is certainty or 
uncertainty greater at the height of a boom? 


% The fields of market research, commodity research and cost accounting have, of 
course, been very greatly developed in the last twenty years to meet this very need. Little 
is known about how widely these kinds of information are utilized, however, it is im- 
portant, furthermore, to recognize the great significance of particular statistical methods 
in influencing business behavior. Different accounting assumptions, for example, may 
introduce important biases into what is “known” (77, 241, 294). 
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5. How variable are expectations at any one time? Can variance be used 
as a predictive factor? 

6. Is there greater unanimity about “general business” than about one’s own 
industry or concern? Are there several ‘‘climates of opinion’’ held by the same 
people? Which affects business behavior most importantly, and how (117, 291, 
300)? 

7. Methods of measuring expectations of business men (117, 180, 253, 291, 
292, 300) and of farmers (31, 72, pp. 428-429; 296, 298b). 

8. Measures of validity of expectation data, including reinterviews to de- 
termine how subsequent action is related to expectations, and correlation of 
expectation series with business activity series (33). Is there a tendency for 
expectations to “‘justify’’ themselves (18, 28, p. 138)? 

9. Nature and influence of individual concern’s expected demand curve (32, 
139a, 213a, 231, 232, 244, 259, esp. pp. 78-108; 271, 298b). 

10. Nature and influence of expectations about future course of wage rates, 
materials costs, selling prices, etc. (20, 106, 117, 139a, 184, 287). 

11. Changes in business motives in the light of changing expectations (e.g., 
high profits sought during business expansion, security sought during contrac- 
tion) (1). 

12. Measurement of impact of particular events—such as changed govern- 
ment policies—on business ‘‘confidence."” Importance of knowledge that par- 
ticular monetary, fiscal or other governmental measures will be taken in stated 
circumstances (163). 

13. Effects of changing business expectations on price and production de- 
cisions (78, 117, 139a, 231, 232, 298b). 


Beyond the ‘‘ Economic”’ 


It is obvious, then, that, even accepting the simplifying assumption 
of a single economic motive of rational self-interest, there is plenty of 
need for psycho-economic research; but the field is far wider. Most 
economic behavior in real life also involves other motives and much 
behavior of an habitual character. From a psychological point of view, 
economic behavior is as complex as any other social behavior, and re- 
quires as comprehensive an approach—with only the limit that the be- 
havior (decisions) studied should have generality and be of significance 
for the economy. 

Within economics as a whole, the behavior of entrepreneurs (includ- 
ing their investing behavior) has received the greatest attention in 
economic theory, and at the same time has drawn the least on psycho- 
logical concepts and techniques. Neither the behavior of workers nor 
the behavior of consumers has received nearly as much attention from 
theorists, and both have had much more attention from psychologists.” 
The outline below is limited to the behavior of entrepreneurs, and to 
the areas of entrepreneurial behavior that are particularly promising 


4 Theoretical studies of the consumption function are, of course, important and fairly 
numerous, and these are increasingly tied to empirical investigations—some of which 
draw heavily on the psychological approach. 
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for inter-disciplinary research. It is the purpose of this outline (1) to 
point out the areas of entrepreneurial decisions that have special signifi- 
cance for economic theory, (2) to indicate the variety of nonpecuniary 
motives (and some of the psychological complexity of the “‘basic’”’ 
profit motive) to which economists themselves have found it necessary 
to appeal in developing generalizations about economic behavior, and 
(3) to aid prospective psycho-economic teams to find the literature 
(primarily economic) that will be helpful in setting up the theoretical 
economic questions that need empirical investigation by such teams. 
(These references are not exhaustive, however, nor do they constitute 
the source of all the psychological factors listed.) It is the hope that 
presentation of this outline will stimulate psycho-economic research 
that results in the quantification of the incidence, influence, origin and 
malleability of the factors listed. 


VI. CriticaL AREAS OF ENTREPRENEURIAL BEHAVIOR REQUIRING 
PsYCHO-ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION 


Meaningful investigations of enterpreneurial behavior can only be 
designed if the major classes of entrepreneurs are distinguished and 
studied separately, thus holding constant some of the important vari- 
ables related to economic behavior (112, esp. pp. 163-165). It is appar- 
ent that the effective psychological factors, and hence the likely de- 
cisions, are quite different for individual farmers from what they are 
for corporation farmers, or for small retail trade and service entre- 
preneurs, for large corporations engaged in retail and wholesale trade 
and services, for small or large manufacturing concerns, for small or 
large banking and financial establishments, for publicly regulated utili- 
ties, or for government owned and operated enterprises. The economic 
populations selected for study should, besides being categorized as above, 
be further sub-classified in such a way as to eliminate the effects of 
variations in the characteristics of economic activity and institutions 
outlined in Appendix A. 

As entrepreneurs carry out their economic functions, the areas of 
decision most important for economic theory are: entering or leaving 
an industry, keeping one’s capital more or less liquid, raising more 
capital in different ways and from different sources, introducing tech- 
nological or organizational changes, formulating price and production 
policy, gaining market advantages through means other than price com- 
petition, selecting distribution channels and sources of supply, and de- 
termining wage levels. (Decisions concerning procedures and tech- 
niques of employment, sales promotion, industrial relations, and par- 
ticipation in political activity are less important for economic theory.) 
These major areas are treated separately in the following outline. 
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A-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: whether to enter an industry, 
continue in tt, expand in it, or leave it. 


Decisions to establish an enterprise; to buy into a going enterprise; to in- 
crease investment in an enterprise, or the scale of its operations; to take on 
additional lines, produce additional products, offer additional services; to 
plough profits back into the business and thus expand investment; to maintain 
investment, refusing to expand in any way; to make inadequate allowances for 
depreciation and thus reduce investment; to drop some lines, products or serv- 
ices; to withdraw capital or reduce the scale of operations; to sell a portion of 
the enterprise; to sell or disperse the whole operation. 


A-2. ‘‘Non-economic”’ factors considered likely to influence decisions (excluding 
economic data and expectations). 


Extent of personal participation, as where the enterprise becomes one's 
major occupation or even a way of life (as in farming, small retailing, or the 
professions). 

Importance of personal independence. 

Prestige or social status of particular industry, or of ownership or managerial 
position vs. being an employee of someone else. 

Mechanical, commercial or professional aptitudes and interests. 

Scope for imagination and inventiveness. 

Desire to participate in constructive enterprise—the feeling of creating some- 
thing. 

Desire to build or preserve a family institution and economic base. 

Family or cultural traditions. 

Readiness to take risks. 

Urge to dominate. 

Desire for security of capital or stability of income (rather than maximum 
total profit). 

Attitude towards “‘rights’’ of stockholders, vs. managerial desire to build up 
concern. 

Sense of responsibility to owaers, employees, customers or community for 
maintaining and perhaps building up economic activity. 

Readiness to take advice or get training on conduct of business, and on 
factors necessary for success (vocational counseling, small business institutes). 

Adaptability of management, workers and organization to new design or 
new product; or their attachment to established line. 

References: 8, 9, 15, 26, 27, 36, 46, 62, 65, 71, 73, 82, 85, 87, 89a, 100a, 114a, 
115, 123, 127a, 146a, 155, 164, 222a (esp. Pt. I), 227, 237, 248, 262, 266, 268, 
279, 280, 293. 


B-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: what form to keep existing capi- 
tal in. 


Cash, government notes, government bonds, other securities unrelated to 
conduct of business, securities providing some measure of control over related 
business operations, accounts receivable (including consumer credit), loans 
(commercial or personal), inventories, plant, equipment, real estate, patents, 
technical processes and other research results; training, welfare or morale of 
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labor and management; goodwill of consumers, distributors, suppliers, em- 
ployees, or general public. 


B-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Felt need for “‘safety-margin’’ of quick assets. 

“Liquidity preference.” 

Ability to judge credit-worthiness (e.g., ‘“character’’ appraisals of applicants 
for credit). 

Belief in ability to judge credit-worthiness. 

Felt security of capital in each form. 

Traditional or habitual financial practices in the industry or company. 

Desire to control operations where capital invested. 

Desire to reduce or prevent competition with existing interests. 

Desire for flexibility provided by liquidity of assets. 

References: 10, 45, 70, 73, 74, 75 (esp. p. 152), 85, 90, 95, 96, 99, 100, 100a, 
106, 123, 127, 128, 146a, 164, 170, 274, 276, 298a. 


C-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: whether to raise additional 
capital. 


To strengthen current financial position; to strengthen control (as by owning 
rather than leasing property); or to enable expansion of operations. 


C-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Attitudes toward owned versus rented property. 

Attitude towards being in debt. 

Desire to control enterprise. 

Ability to tolerate insecurity arising from shortage of liquid capital assets. 

Desire for flexibility provided by liquidity of assets. 

Attitude toward expansion of operations (see A, above). 

Belief in importance of repaying debts, in ‘‘sacredness’’ of contract. 

Attitude towards going through bankruptcy. 

References: 7, 8, 67, 91 (esp. pp. 39-44), 96, 103, 124, 132, 134, 135, 139, 140, 

141, 152, 164, 168, 222, 224, 227, 230, 234, 252, 258, 270, 274, 288, 289. 


D-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: how to raise needed capital. 


Loans from banks, RFC, or other lending institutions; issue of bonds or 
debentures; issue of preferred or common stock; borrowing from officers or 
other individuals; or holding back earnings for reinvestment. 


D-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations) 


Attitudes toward desire of creditors for some measure of control over policies 
and operations. 


Attitude toward stockholders’ “‘right’’ to control reinvestment of earnings. 
Effect on prestige of borrowing at a high rate of interest. 
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Attitude toward open market treatment of securities, with their implications 
for prestige of company. 

Insecurity generated by need to make regular payments (e.g. on loans). 

Reference: 274. 


E-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: whether to change technology or 
organizational arrangements. 


New or improved tools or machinery, or strains of plants and animals (in 
farming); work flow and factory layout; activities or functions based on time 
and motion studies; supervisory responsibilities; customer participation (self- 
service or self-assembly); utilization of new types of professional or managerial 
advice; statistical quality control; operations analysis and market research; cost 
analysis and accounting methods; encouragement of research; suppression of 
inventions. 


E-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Receptivity to innovation on part of management or labor force. 

Relations between nanagement and labor force. 

Anticipated competitive position. 

Anticipated control over improved technique. 

Stage in growth of an industry (new techniques easier to introduce during a 
period of expansion). 

Anticipated effect on employment, wages, conditions of work. 

Attitude towards discarding usable but obsolete equipment. 

Attitude towards going into debt. 

References: 19, 25, ch. 9; 44, 66, 79 (pp. 70-80), 121 (n. 4, p. 170), 159, 162, 
169, 181, 182, 242 (esp. pp. 59-66), 295. 


F-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: price and production policies in 
the short-run (i.e., involving no change in investment). 


Expanding or restricting volume of production; altering prices directly or 
indirectly (i.e., by changing quality, services provided, terms of sale, liberal 
credit, etc.); changing selling costs, including relative expenditures for ad- 
vertising, public relations programs, etc. 


F-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Beliefs about what industries are really competitive with own. 

Expected reaction of sales to price change. (Expected elasticity of demand.) 

Relative importance of “lucrativity, safety or asymmetry” of expected net 
receipts. 

Extent of understanding of marginalist concepts and thinking in marginalist 
terms. 

Belief in a “fair” price or a “‘fair’’ profit. 

Belief in high-volume-low-profit policy vs. high-profit-restricted-volume 
policy. 

Group attitudes of producers toward “‘price-cutting.”’ 
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Identification with, and importance of prestige and status among, producers 
group. 

Community attitudes towards charging “‘fair’’ prices. 

Belief in importance of goodwill of consumers, distributors, employees or 
public at large. 

Identification with, and importance of prestige in, community. 

Identification of own interest with that of customers. 

Expectations of retaliation by customers when conditions change or even 
in other relationships (ostracism, voting of governmental controls, even physi- 
cal violence). 

Feeling of obligation to ownership interests. 

Governmental controls, and attitudes of group, community and individual 
towards compliance therewith. 

Desire for security, liquidity, or flexibility of capital or for maintenance 
intact of going organization. 

Desire to demonstrate personal independence or power. 

Belief in short-run and long-run effectiveness of advertising and public rela- 
tions programs. 

Willingness to seek and use advice on management policy. 

Willingness to adapt policies and management to competitive pressures. 

Belief in and willingness to use particular accounting practices (such as 
average vs. marginal unit costs, proper differentiation of capital expenditures 
and operating costs, different depreciation policies, etc.). 

Closeness of personal relationship between decision-maker and purchaser. 

References: 6,7, 8, 14, 14a, 23, 26, 29, 31, 45, 53, 76, 77, 78, 83, 89, 89a, 92, 94, 
98, 102, 103, 108, 111, 116, 117, 123, 127a, 143, 144, 145, 146, 146a, 158, 166, 
168, 177, 179, 187, 189, 207 (esp. chs. VI & VII), 211, 220, 222a (esp. Pt. I), 223, 
224, 226, 229, 237, 240, 243, 279, 290. 


G-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: how to maintain or strengthen 
market position by means other than price competition. 


Advertising; differentiating products; making production and marketing 
agreements; licensing agreements; basing point systems; mergers; trade 
associations; obtaining legal limitation on entry of new concerns, on level of 
production, on increased investment, on sale in particular areas, or on price- 
cutting (‘‘fair-trade”’ laws), etc.; cooperative marketing; cooperative purchas- 
ing; cooperative production; patents; or use of non-economic pressures, such as 
friendship, persuasion, ostracism, publicity, etc. 


G-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Feeling that competitive results are too harsh in particular industry. 

Feeling of inability to control own production quickly (e.g., weather, in 
farming). 

Belief in a “fair price,”’ or a “fair profit.” 

Belief in “fair share’’ of market, or right to a “fair’’ living. (Note anti- 
— legislation, control of number and kind of lawyers, doctors, barbers, 
etc. 


Community support of local concerns. 
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Understanding of exchange economy, especially in field of international 
trade. 

Feeling of ability to set own prices, vs. compulsion to follow ‘‘price-leader” 
or ‘“‘the market.” 

Belief in ‘free competition” as a basic and desirable element in the economy 
and in own industry. 

Loyalty to industry association or cooperative. 

Climate of business opinion (business tendency to seek controls in bad 
times and throw them off in good.) 

Fear of court interpretation of ‘‘intention”’ in merging. 

Belief in need for and desirability of governmental controls in own and other 
industries. 

Belief in strength of, and attitude towards, economic behavior of other 
economic groups. 

References: 2, 11, 12, 16, 30, 35, 38, 50, 68, 83, 167, 189, 217, 227, 259, 293. 


H-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: what customers to sell to. 


Directly to users or consumers; to retailers (a few large or many smaller); 
through own retailers; to wholesalers; to jobbers; or through food stores, variety 
stores, drug stores, etc. 


H-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Knowledge of current distribution practices and results. 

Desire to promote own brand. 

Fear of being at mercy of one or a few large buyers. 

Belief that “‘fair’’ price will be paid. 

Preference for or avoidance of sharp bargaining. 

Need to retain goodwill of existing customers. 

Loyalty to friends, neighbors, and other habitual customers. 

Estimate of credit-worthiness of customers. 

Prestige gained or lost by sale to particular users, retailers, etc. 

Attitudes of compliance with governmental regulations (rationing, priorities, 
set—asides). 

Attitude towards price-maintenance by dealers. 

Attitude towards engaging in price competition. 


I-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: choice of sources of supply and of 
capital. 
From what particular source of supply to buy raw materials, supplies, 


services, equipment, fuel, goods to resell, etc.; where to raise money for addi- 
tional capital. 


1-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decision (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 


Habitual or traditional channels of supply. 

Community pressures or individual attitudes for or against (a) particular 
social, political, religious, or racial groups, or (b) types of economic organiza- 
tion. 
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al Reciprocity. 
Loyalty to organization (cooperative, grange, etc.). 
e Friendship. 
Desire to have dependable source of supply. 
y &§ Dislike of dependence on too few sources. 


Desire to control source of supply. 
Fear of control by source of supply or by creditor. 


id 
J-1. Area of decision to be taken by entrepreneur: whether and how to change wage 
levels or composition of labor force. 
er Altering wage rates (without changing kind of rate); changing from hourly 
rate to piece rate, or vice versa; establishment or modification of bonus or in- 
er centive systems; changing wage structure (as by job analysis and classification) ; 
’ changing other components of compensation (vacations, pensions, etc.); hiring 
3. more employees or reducing labor force; changing proportion of particular 
classes of labor (e.g., special skills or unskilled labor replaced by new ma- 
chinery); or varying hours of labor (over-time or part-time work, or change in 
r); § regulation work-day) instead of numbers of employees. 
ty &F 
. J-2. Psychological factors likely to influence decisions (excluding economic data 
and expectations). 
ita Community estimate of a “fair’’ wage, and community pressures to comply 


therewith (either by raising wages or by resisting labor’s demands). 
Industry estimates of a ‘‘fair’’ wage and industry pressures to comply there- 
; with. 
Personal relationships between owner or manager and labor force (as on 
farm, in small business establishment, family assistants in retail store, etc.). 
Belief in ‘‘right’’ to freedom of managerial decision in wage questions. 
Feeling of freedom of managerial decision (limited by governmental controls, 
labor strength and attitudes, community and industry pressures, etc.). 
Traditional wage levels or differentials (e.g., low pay in banking). 
Appraisal of importance of company to the community (services, payroll, 
ies, E etc.) 





Feeling of responsibility for social impact of wage level or labor force de- 
j cisions. 
Understanding of needs and motives of employees, of unions, and of union 
leaders. 
dof Belief in possibility of cooperative modification of wage rates or wage struc- 
: ture. 
Knowledge of attitudes of labor force towards particular changes. 
Belief in importance of keeping a going organization (especially key men) 
through bad times. 
Expected reaction of employees to wage action or inaction. 
References: 59, 60, 63, 76, 101, 122, 144, 145, 147, 213 (esp. pp. 285-287), 
lata 213a, 219. 
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APPENDIX A: Siratifying the Economic Sample 


ular In planning an empirical investigation of economic behavior, it is important 
iza- § to identify and hold constant as many as possible of the independent variables 
that are known or presumed to be able to iniluence the behavior studied. On in- 
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vestigation, it may turn out that some of them do not in fact influence this 
behavior, for the entrepreneur’s knowledge of the situation is never complete, 
and much of what he knows he may ignore (26, 81, 153). Until it is known 
what elements really are important in given situations, empirical generaliza- 
tions must be built up separately for highly homogenous and fully described 
strata (14, 26, 101). 

The most important independent variables of a general economic nature 
that must be held constant or otherwise “‘partialed out” are: the levels of 
prices, the levels of wages, the volume of sales, the interest rate, the availability 
of particular commodities or services, the level (and kind) of taxes, the level of 
profits, business activity (in general, in the local community, in a given in- 
dustry, and for a given company), the productivity of land, machinery, and 
labor, and the existence of war or other crises. 

The most important institutional factors that must be taken into account in 
stratifying data are: 


1. Kinds of commodities or services produced or distributed. The outstanding vari- 
ables here, so far as decision-making is concerned are: (a) durable deferrable-purchase 
commodities (like automobiles) vs. non-durable (especially perishable) non-deferable- 
purchase commodities (such as cigarettes); (b) differentiated (usually brand-named) 
commodities (like soap) vs. standard commodities (like wheat); (c) consumers goods 
(like clothing) vs. producers goods (like industrial belting); (d) goods representing 
large purchases in a family or business budget (such as a machine) vs. goods whose pur- 
chase has little effect on a budget (like stationery) and which, in the case of consumers, 
is subject to “impulse” buying; (e) luxury commodities or services, especially if bought 
for prestige purposes, vs. essentials; (f) relative proportion of labor cost to total cost; 
(g) degree of individual craftsmanship. 

2. Size of company, especially the number of people employed therein. Bureaucracy 
flourishes in industry as well as in government, and faces many of the same problems of 
diffusion of the decision-making process, red tape, passing the buck in risky decisions, 
inadequate communication between different elements, internal rivalries, jurisdictional 
disputes, etc. 

3. Spatial dispersion of company units, and degree of responsibility allowed each unit. 
This factor may intensify the problems of a large company mentioned in (2) or may result 
in separate decision-making in many small, relatively independent units. The location of 
some units or operations outside the national boundaries of the country where the home 
office is located introduces, of course, new factors into the decision-making of local units. 

4. Stage of development of the industry. A company in a “growth industry” (like tele- 
vision today) gives weight to quite different considerations from those considered im- 
portant by a mature or declining industry (like black gunpowder manufacturing). 

5. Length of cycle of production. In much farming several months, and in some planta- 
tion production (rubber, cocoa, bananas) several years, are needed before a decision to in- 
crease or reduce the scale of production can be made effective without disproportionate 
losses. Likewise, manufacture of locomotives or ships may involve a long cycle of produc- 
tion that markedly influences the psychology of decision-makers in that industry. 

6. Kind of market served. Selling to many potential customers involves quite different 
considerations and tactics from selling to only a few. Where a substantial part of pro- 
duction is destined for export, additional considerations enter in. The practice of selling 
on organized exchanges (e.g., commodity exchanges, stock exchanges) or at auction also 
introduces special factors (13, 14, 35, 42, 259). 

7. Number of competitors, and domination of market by a company or by a competitor. 
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This is of basic importance in appraising the likely effect of a price change on sales (13, 
14, 35, 42, 259, 271). 

8. Ease or difficulty of entry of new competitors into same line of production or distribu- 
tion. In some industries, the great size of the initial investment needed, the existence of 
legal barriers, or the unavailability of patented processes may limit the possibilities of 
additional competition (13, 14, 35, 42). 

9. Extent of coordination of action as between companies. Cooperation, parallel action, 
or collusion of sellers or buyers may characterize some market situations (11, 12, 35, 38, 
68, 83, 101, 217, 259, 271). 

10. Separation of ownership and control. The wide ownership of some companies or 
the inactivity of major ownership interests may result in most significant decisions being 
made by hired managers. The motives and other factors affecting their decisions may be 
quite different from those of owners (23, 26, 62, 127a). 


11. Extent of public regulation (or ownership and operation). Where prices and/or 


wages are publicly regulated, where profits are limited or non-existent, where accounts 
are made public, managerial decisions may be quite different from those of “‘free’’ enter- 
prises. 
12. Existence of economic coercion (through patent ownership, debt, monopoly, etc.). 
13. Social controls other than legislation (mores, local social pressures, etc.). 
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THE MISUSE OF CHI-SQUARE—A REPLY TO 
LEWIS AND BURKE 


CHARLES C. PETERS 
Pennsylvania State College 


In the November, 1949, issue of the Psychological Bulletin,’ Lewis 
and Burke discuss ‘‘The Use and Misuse of the Chi-square Test” in a 
long article in which they allege misuses in all but three out of 14 articles, 
and charge the Peters and Van Voorhis textbook with six misses out of 
seven tries. In our case every one of these six criticisms is invalid, 
although they could have made, but did not, a seventh criticism which 
would have been valid. If the same distribution of validities holds for 
the other writers (a possibility that I have not investigated), the situa- 
tion may not be so bad as they make out. Lewis and Burke play up 
only some partial applications of chi-square at the expense of more 
fundamental and general considerations, thus frequently overshooting 
the mark in their generalizations. They make no mention of Karl 
Pearson’s 1900 article in the London-Edinburgh-Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine (Vol. 50, pages 157-175), in which chi-square was first an- 
nounced; yet no one can expect to have a basic understanding of this 
statistic without a thorough reading of this article and of Pearson’s 
follow-up articles in volumes 14, 24 and 26 of Biometrika. We shall 
take up in turn some wrong allegations in the Lewis and Burke article. 


1. That chi-square applies fundamentally only to frequencies. It is 
more general than that. The starting point for the derivation of the 
distribution function of chi and chi-square, which is always assumed 
for the ‘‘makings”’ of these statistics, is the normal distribution function 
for standard scores: 


1 
df = ——e~*" "dz i 
if Vis [4] 
By methods recently available, the distribution function for chi and for 


chi-square come rather easily from this normal distribution function. 
They are: 





df(x) = x"le-#"/d(x) [ii] 


—_———. | 2 (n—2)/2 


2 


‘Lewis, Don, & Burke, C. J. The use and misuse of the chi-square test. Psychol. 
Bull., 1949, 46, 433-489. 
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1 
df(x?) = (xx2) (9-99 /9g-s*19g( x3) [122] 


Pe; STE ! Qnl2 





where n is the number of degrees of freedom.? 

In this derivation no conditions whatever are imposed about the 
nature of z except that it shall be a deviation from a true value, that 
the 2’s shall be normally distributed about this central value in the 
population, and that the deviations of which they are composed be 
divided by the true variance. The deviations may be individual variates 
or frequencies or means or any other statistics, provided only that they 
are normally distributed in the population, are from a true central 
value, and are divided by the true variance. However, aside from the 
case of frequencies, we can not often know the true variance and 
(somewhat less rarely) the true central value; but sometimes we can. 

2. That the sum of the theoretical frequencies must always equal the 
sum of the observed frequencies, and that our example reproduced in Table 
1 of their article violates this principle. The generalized definition of 
chi-square is: 

(u — x)? 


v= do rae [12] 
where up is the true central value and the tilde over the o means that it 
is the true standard deviation. The true variance for the frequency in 
a cell is NBG, where # is the true proportion belonging in the cell and 3 
equals (1—). So the generalized formula in the case of frequencies 
would be: 
“ (fe aig fo)? 1 
xf 2, gee [9] 
Npq 

This involves nothing whatever about what the frequencies shall 
sum to. In a setup such as ours of Table 1 in the Lewis and Burke 
article the f, could be made to sum to equality with the f; only by artifi- 
cial doctoring, except in very rare cases. Yet, so long as the “‘cramping”’ 
features about to be discussed are not present, [v] is the basic formula 

to apply to get the correct chi-square. 
But Pearson showed, in the original article referred to above, that 
if the condition is imposed upon a universe of samples that the total V 
shall always be the same, and the same for theoretical and observed 
frequencies so that the sum of the errors is zero, then a system of inter- 
correlations is introduced of which account must be taken in getting 


2 Lewis and Burke do not give quite correctly the distribution function for chi-square. 
In their terminology, the exponent of chi-square should be (r —2)/2 instead of (r+2)/2. 
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the values for chi-square. For under these restrictions, an excess of 
frequencies in one cell must necessarily be accompanied by a deficiency 
in others. He set up the system of intercorrelations for this condition 
along with the squared deviations, worked them through an elaborate 
and highly technical solution by determinants, and emerged with the 
now well-known formula: 


(ft — fo)? - Us= fo)? ; 
x? = 2: : ———n >» ———— . [vi] 
pN Se 
This is the formula that must be used when the limitation is imposed 
that the frequencies in a set shall always sum to NV so that intercorrela- 
tions are invoived; but, just as unequivocally, it must not be used other- 
wise.® 

3. Lhat the frequencies of ‘‘non-occurrence’’ must always be present. 
There is by no means always such necessity; it depends upon the nature 
of one’s problem. One of the studies to which violation of this is charged 
is that by Grant and Norris, in which these investigators fitted a logarith- 
mic curve and tested the agreement of the theoretical frequencies 
distributed to categories under it with the same aggregate of frequencies 
distributed according to observation. They applied the chi-square 
test in the customary manner for such frequency distribution testing. 
In such a procedure it would be entirely meaningless to set up for each 
category the number not in the category and compute chi-square ele- 
ments for this second set of deviations to add to the ones conventionally 
used. 

In their footnote on p. 435, Lewis and Burke also charge us with 
violation of this principle. In our example, statistics were given for 
the number of Italians, Russians, Poles, and Others who had been 
naturalized out of totals for those nationals in a community. The p 
was inferred from the sample, and the distribution tested for possible 
nationality differences. The chi-square was computed from only the 
row of ‘‘successes’’ by formula [vi]. We made the customary assumption 
that the total for the row is to be constant from sample to sample, and 
our generalization was about a universe of samples of which that descrip- 
tion would hold. For our assumption of a fixed marginal total for the 
row, our procedure was in exact conformity with the conditions for 
which Pearson developed formula [vi]: a fixed N (the total number of 
naturalized) in a series of samples, f; equal to f, so that the sum of the 
errors in each sample is zero, a shifting incidence of the fixed number of 
naturalizations to the different nationalities in successive samples with 


* We made a slip in using the customary formula, [vi], in connection with our dice 
throwing example when we should have used formula [v]. If formula [v] is used, chi-square 
is 12 with the same number of degrees of freedom. If Lewis and Burke had pointed this 
out, it would have been a valid criticism—the only one I acknowledge as legitimate. 
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the inevitable intercorrelations that would result, deviations of the fre- 
quencies in each cell from a theoretical number, and a test whether 
the deviations in this sample exceed those which could fall within the 
credible limits of sampling fluctuation. The degrees of freedom for this 
universe of samples are 3 and the # is .0024. 

To install in this table a row of ‘‘non-occurrences”’ (the non-natural- 
ized) would be essentially to establish a series of ratios, one for each na- 
tionality group, apply formula [vi] to each with N being the number 
in that nationality group to get a chi-square for it, then sum across these 
two-cell columns for a composite chi-square for testing the homogeneity 
of these ratios. Karl Pearson says (Biometrika, Vol. 14, p. 418, and Vol. 
24, p. 353) that a table thus set up is not a true contingency table 
to which the chi-square test is appropriate. At any rate, it automatically 
freezes the N,’s for the universe of samples, which is sometimes a natural 
and therefore desirable feature and sometimes is not. Instead of follow- 
ing blindly a rule regarding the nature of the universe about which one 
shall generalize, the researcher should make a choice of such universe 
according to what is most meaningful in his particular problem, then 
say what his universe is. In our naturalization problem, for example, 
we can state what the probability is that as great discrepancies in ratio 
as we found in our sample would arise merely by sampling fluctuation 
in a universe of samples of size N taken at random from the same or 
similar total communities; that P(df = 7) would be .000138. Or we could 
state what would be the probability of the obtained discrepancies in 
a sub-universe of samples with always exactly the same numbers of 
Poles, Russians, etc. and exactly the same aggregate number of natural- 
izations and non-naturalizations; that P(df=3) is .000002. There is 
a whale of a difference, although here both, of course, are statistically 
highly significant refutations of the null hypothesis. In cases like this 
one the former generalization would seem to be much the more natural 
and meaningful. It requires, of course, that the values obtained from 
the sample be taken as acceptable estimates of the true values; but 
Pearson argued, very persistently and to this writer very convincingly, 
that these estimates are quite satisfactory and that the gain from using 
them is greater than the loss; and he supports his arguments with experi- 
mental evidence. An awkward and stilted generalization is too great 
a price to pay for excessive finicalness about true values. However, 
the fourfold-table (if used) is an exception, if one wishes outcomes that 
are comparable with those of differences between proportions or of 
tetrachoric correlations; for the standard error formulas of both of these 
statistics assume fixed marginal totals. 

4. That chi-squares may not be summed where the same set of individ- 
uals is used in the series, because the sets are not independent; and that this 
principle is violated in our dice throwing example of their Table 1. That 
idea rests upon a misunderstanding of the nature of independence. 
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When you throw a set of dice, they fall according to some law actually 
within them, within the limits of sampling fluctuation involved in that 
law. You also know the credible limits in the distribution of samples 
according to some external law which you suspect may be the law operat- 
ing within the sample. You apply a chi-square test to see whether the 
behavior of the sample lies within the credible limits according to the 
external law. If it does not, you reject the hypothesis that your external 
law may be the law operating in the sample. You have made this test 
for one cell. Then you make a second throw and in it the dice behave 
again according to the law within them, quite independently of their 
behavior during the first throw. And so on with successive throws. 
The reason for summing these is merely to increase the reliability of 
the test and thus get a more dependable generalization for these dice. 
To do anything else than use the same dice, or the same subjects, would 
rob your investigation of all meaning for testing that hypothesis. But 
if on a second throw you picked up only some of the dice while allowing 
the others to lie and be counted in the next throw as they lay in the 
former throw, the sets would not then be independent. So if you are 
intending to generalize about the bias of these dice, or these subjects 
in a guess-heads or a choice-of-values experiment, it is correct to sum 
successive throws of the same dice, or successive responses of the same 
subjects. But if your purpose is to generalize about a wider universe 
of dice or of subjects, then a new sample of that wider universe must be 
chosen on each successive trial. Then you can generalize about the 
wider universe from which the samples have been randomly drawn. 
Our generalization was specifically about these dice. 

With dice this procedure could scarcely go awry. But, with human 
or animal subjects, if something happened between trials that might 
affect the next ones (as information about success), the chi-squares 
could not be meaningfully summed because we would have on the differ- 
ent trials not further samples from the same universe but each time a 
sample from a different universe. To study thus in a series of summed 
trials the bias of just these dice or these students may not bea very useful 
form of research, because the universe is too narrow to be, ordinarily, 
of much social importance. But it is sound statistically if one’s purpose 
requires it.‘ 

5. That the view that the number of degrees of freedom appropriate in 
testing the fit of a normal curve depends upon the hypothesis to be tested 
is erroneously attributed to Karl Pearson. It is not erroneously attributed 


‘ The example in our dice throwing of Table 1 was not, of course, the report of a re- 
search. It was intended merely as a schematic example for illustrating the meaning of 
deviations from a true value, worked up in the conventional manner, excessively simpli- 
fied for pedagogical purposes. The objection that it would be a poor research, and that 
the frequencies are too small, seems under the circumstances to be picayune. 
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to Pearson; it is correctly attributed to him, as a reading of Biometrika, 
Vol. 24, pp. 359 and 361 will show. 

6. That certain writers, including us, recommend a chi-square test of 
goodness of fit of regression lines which is a rather poor one. This should 
have been attributed to R. A. Fisher, not to either of the two writers 
to whom reference is made. We merely passed on Fisher’s scheme, 
though unfortunately with our blessing. But in a footnote on the same 
page we referred the reader to ‘‘a better test of the goodness of fit of 
regression lines’ in a section of our book where a test is developed in 
terms of the unbiassed correlation ratio, which is a statistic closely 
related to F. 

Much of the difficulty with chi-square arises from a frenzy to extend 
its use into areas where it is not needed, because we have for them 
better statistics. All applications of chi-square with one degree of free- 
dom should be cleared out with one sweep of the broom. For with 
one degree of freedom the distribution of chi is normal, so that nothing 
remains at that level that is distinctive for chi-square. Lewis and Burke 
say that for one df the square-root of chi-square (which is chi) is distri- 
buted as Student’s ¢ with N equal infinity. That is true because the 
distribution of Student’s ¢ with N equal to infinity ¢s normal; but that 
fact does not follow from the stated distribution function of Student's 
t, because that contains no x. But it does follow easily from our formula 
[<7]; by substituting 1 for m and remembering that x° equals 1 and that 
(—4)! (which equals gamma }$) equals 1/z, formula [ti] reduces to for- 
mula [7] (with, however, 2 in the numerator instead of 1, which does not 
affect the shape of the distribution and which compensates for the fact 
that chi’s run only from zero to plus infinity instead of from minus 
infinity to plus infinity). If one applies in a four-fold table the well- 
known technique of a difference of proportions divided by the conven- 
tional standard error of a difference of proportions and goes to the 
normal curve for the interpretation of the probability, he will get the 
same result as by the chi-square technique to the hundredth decimal 
place—provided he is testing the same hypothesis and remembers 
that there belong in the standard error formula the ‘‘true’’ values of 
pand g. Even amateur statisticians know that you may not carry ratios 
from proportion to the normal curve and claim exactness for your prob- 
ability in researches with such N’s as we ever get in practice. But these 
same persons will go blithely and confidently ahead with chi-square, 
not knowing that none of the chi-square table entries hold strictly for 
N’s short of infinity, and that this principle is violated just as badly in 
chi-square as it is in proportion.® 


5 There is much talk about what minimum number of frequencies is required in a 
cell before using it in a chi-square calculation: whether five or ten or twenty, or what. 
The number required for exactness in fulfilling the assumptions is infinite; for amy number 
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Tetrachoric correlation, which can be applied to any four-fold table 
where the variates make a continuous distribution, also has a construc- 
tive meaning which shows the nature and the strength of the law that 
is present (while chi-square shows only whether some law is present 
without indicating either its nature or its strength). Tetrachoric r is, 
by the cosine-pi formula, as easily computed as chi-square; it assumes 
a normal distribution only over the table as a whole, not in the separate 
cells; and it has a good and reasonably simple test of reliability. 

There are also available now more convenient tests than chi- 
square for testing the goodness of fit of the normal curve (because 
simpler), and for testing the goodness of fit of all regression lines. There 
remains little more for chi-square than the test of multiple contingency 
tables with greater complexity than four-fold. If research workers would 
not, in a mad rush to use chi-square, raise an unnecessary dust, they 
would not need to complain that they can not see. 


This note has involved criticism of six allegations made by Lewis 
and Burke in their article. But, in spite of these particular criticisms 
and possibly some others that might have been made, their article 
contains many sound and useful ideas, and serves a good purpose. But 
it should be read with critical alertness, not taken offhand as gospel. 


Received December 27, 1949. 





short of infinity the determination is only rough, but good enough. In the binomial 
(p+q)", where p+ equals 1, it is only as N (the frequency in the sample) approaches 
infinity that the distribution approaches the normality assumed for chi-square. When p 
(the proportion of the total N of the whole sample that belongs in the cell) and g are un- 
equal, the distribution remains markedly skew far beyond the number usually men- 
tioned as the minimum; but for any definite p it always approaches normality (around p) 
as the N of its exponent approaches infinity (and hence as the f in each cell approaches 
infinity). The damaging fact is not so much the intrinsic smallness of the f; of the 
cell as it is the smallness of the p representing the proportion of the total number in the 
sample that belongs in the cell. 











SOME COMMENTS ON “THE USE AND MISUSE OF THE 
CHI-SQUARE TEST” 


NICHOLAS PASTORE 
Hunter College 


Lewis and Burke in their recent article in this journal! rightly call 
attention to the necessity for familiarity and understanding of the as- 
sumptions underlying the chi-square test. It is unfortunate, however, 
that some of the crucial points in this rather lengthy article are either 
incorrect or confusing. The purpose of this comment is to indicate some 
of these incorrect or confusing statements. 


1. There is a typographical error in the statement of the equation 
of the distribution function of chi-square (p. 439, equation 8). The 
numerator of the exponent of x? should be (r—2 )instead of (r+2). 

2. On p. 434f. Lewis and Burke discuss a number of errors which 
were made by Peters and Van Voorhis in illustrating a chi-square prob- 
lem. In this discussion Lewis and Burke fail to present or indicate a 
possibly superior method for dealing with the problem. Such a method 
would involve the determination of the proportion of the fourteen throws 
which yield exactly 0, 1, 2, --- ,12 aces. The proportions are the suc- 
cessive terms of the expansion of 14(q+)", where p=1/6 and g=5/6. 
The number of degrees of freedom would then be 11. (In the Peters and 
Van Voorhis example, however, the chi-square test is not applicable, 
as Lewis and Burke themselves point out, because the theoretical fre- 
quencies are too small.) 

3. In connection with the previous example, Lewis and Burke 
raise another objection to the procedure followed by Peters and Van 
Voorhis: ‘‘...the observed frequencies lack independence. They 
lack independence because the same twelve dice were thrown each 
time’’ (p. 434). This is an irrelevant objection. The usual assumption 
is that the wear and tear on a set of twelve dice are unrelated to the 
probability of the specified event. Furthermore, if the purpose is to 
determine whether a particular set of dice is biased, the thing to do is 
to experiment with the given set of dice. Lewis and Burke imply that 
the set of dice should be changed with each successive throw. 

4. On pp. 441-443 the authors present and discuss a presumably 
‘“‘incorrect”’ application of the additive property of chi-square. Actually 
the application of the additive property of chi-square to this example is 
correct. 

Ninety-six students were each asked to guess the fall of a coin five 
times. The actual turn of the coin was never revealed. ‘‘The hypothesis 
under test is that the guesses of students on five successive tosses of a 


1 Lewis, Don, & BurKE, C. J. The use and misuse of the chi-square test. Psychol. 
Bull. 1949, 46, 433-489. 
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coin are purely chance occurrences, with the probability of a guess of 
heads (by any student on any toss) equal to the probability of a guess 
of tails’’ (p. 442).2 In other words, the authors propose to study the 
response-tendencies of students in order to determine whether such 
response-tendencies represent the same type of occurrence as tossing 
a set of five unbiased coins 96 times. It is assumed that each set of coins 
is properly shuffled before each toss. On the basis of the hypothesis, 
and the assumed independence of each toss, it is possible to calculate 
the expected number of heads for each set of 96 tosses. Since the coin 
is assumed to be unbiased the expected number of heads is 48. On the 
basis of this theoretical picture it is possible to calculate the probability 
of obtaining either a set of observed frequencies, or a set of more diver- 
gent frequencies. This probability can be calculated for each of the five 
coins. The authors calculate the chi-square value for each coin and 
then determine the appropriate probability with one degree of freedom. 
(See Table 3, p. 442). The relevant question is whether the five values of 
chi-square can be added, as well as the degrees of freedom, in order to 
determine the over-all probability for the set of five chi-squares. The 
authors claim that this addition is incorrect because ‘‘between tosses, 
the five guesses of each student were undoubtedly interrelated’”’ (p. 
443). Actually, however, the addition is quite permissible. It is correct 
that the additive property of chi-square assumes that the individual 
chi-squares are independent. This assumption correctly characterizes 
the theoretical model against which the observed frequencies are com- 
pared. If the probability corresponding to the sum of the chi-squares 
is small (less than five per cent or less than one per cent) then we may 
infer either that an unusual event has occurred, or that the hypothesis 
underlying the theoretical model is incorrect, or that some condition 
underlying the chi-square test was violated. 

Although the authors deny the applicability of the additive property 
of chi-square to the particular example, they do affirm the applicability 
of chi-square to the first toss of the coin because ‘‘on a single toss, the 
guess of each student was independent of the guess of the other stu- 
dents” (p. 443). Following the thinking of the authors, the chi-square 
text should not be even applicable to the first toss because the guess 
of one student is not necessarily independent of the guesses of the 
other students. There could be a general cultural bias in favor of 
heads on the first toss. In addition, in the same sense in which the sec- 
ond guess of a student may be related to his first, the first guess may be 
related to some psychological tendency of the student. 

5. On pp. 478-480 the authors present an example in detail in order 
to clarify the meaning of ‘‘independence between measures.”” The dis- 
cussion of this example is quite confusing. 

Each of 240 students was asked to guess the fall of four successive 


* Authors’ italics, 
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tosses of a coin. The authors use the binomial formula in order to deter- 
mine the probability distribution of the number of hits. It is assumed 
that the response of a subject is just as likely to be ‘‘head”’ as ‘‘tail.” 
Since the probability of a hit is $ the theoretical number of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 
hits can be calculated. This distribution is then compared with the ob- 
served distribution of hits. The value of chi-square in this problem is 
equal to 43.351, with four degrees of freedom (see Table X XV, p. 479). 
Since the probability associated with this value of chi-square indicates 
the occurrence of a very unusual event, one would expect that the 
authors would reject the hypothesis. Since the original hypothesis was 
that the probability of a hit was equal to 3, an alternative hypothesis 
would be one for which the probability of a hit is greater than 3. The 
practical inference is that either the individuals responded with some 
knowledge of the actual fall of the coin or that the average response 
patterns of the subjects happened to coincide with the fixed pattern 
of the four coins (H T T Hi). 

Rather than reject the hypothesis or question the associated con- 
ditions, the authors come to the remarkable conclusion that ‘‘The ab- 
sence of independence and the consequent inability to obtain unequivo- 
cal theoretical (chance) frequencies made this application of the chi- 





square test a meaningless procedure’”’ (p. 480). By the phrase ‘‘absence ©@ 
q g I p y I 


of independence”’ the authors mean that there is some psychological 
linkage between the responses of a subject to the four successive tosess 
of a coin. Thus it is that the authors reject the application of the 
binomial formula in this particular problem (p. 479). It should be 
noted, however, that the application of the binomial formula assumes 
independence in a statistical sense, viz., that the joint probability of 
two random events is equal to the product of the respective probabilities 
of the two events. The binomial formula can be correctly applied to 
the problem on hand because the probability of getting a hit is not 
affected by the psychological tendencies of the subject. Of course, since 
the pattern of the four coins was fixed, H T T H, it could happen that 
psychological tendencies of the subject may produce a disproportionate 
number of hits. To obviate this factor it is necessary to toss the four 
coins for each trial. The thing which is at fault, if there is any fault, in 


this application is not the binomial formula but the structure of the § 


experiment. 

6. In a criticism of a problem cited from the literature, Lewis and 
Burke fail to mention the significant point that the sum of the probabili- 
ties is greater than unity (viz., 1.7), whereas the sum of the probabilities 
must be equal to unity (Table X XVI, p. 481). Moreover, the authors’ 
own alternative analysis of the same problem contains the same error, 
the sum of the probabilities being somewhat larger than 1.8 (Table 
XXVII, p. 482). 


Received January 3, 1950. 
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ON “THE USE AND MISUSE OF THE CHI-SQUARE 
TEST’’—THE CASE OF THE 2X2 CONTINGENCY TABLE 


ALLEN L. EDWARDS 
The University of Washington 


.n their recent article in this journal, Lewis and Burke (7) provide 
an excellent guide for the research worker in psychology in terms of 
what to do and what not to do in applying the x? test of significance. It 
is, of course, obvious that there are conditions which will invalidate any 
test of significance. In the case of the x? test, authorities tend to agree 
that one of these conditions is the presence of small theoretical fre- 
quencies. That Lewis and Burke are seriously concerned about what 
they believe to be violations of this principle by psychologists is indi- 
cated by the fact that warnings against the use of small theoretical 
frequencies appear through their paper. For example: 

The use of ‘‘small theoretical frequencies” is listed as one of the “principal 
sources of error’ in applications of the x? test by psychologists in articles pub- 


lished in the Journal of Experimental Psychology over a three-year period (7, 
pp. 433-434). 

The commonest weakness in applications of the x? test to contingency 
tables is the use of extremely small theoretical frequencies’’ (7, p. 460). 

If we have but a single df, as in the case of the 2X2 contingency table, ‘‘the 
use of theoretical frequencies of less than 10 should be strictly avoided” (7, p. 
460). 

‘“‘Whenever small theoretical frequencies enter into calculations of x?, the 
experimenter has no sound basis either for accepting or rejecting a hypothesis 
except when the value (of x?) is quite extreme”’ (7, p. 462). 

Several applications of the x? test by Lewis and Franklin (9) are judged not 


acceptable because ‘‘they involved extremely small theoretical frequencies’ 
(7, p. 433). 


In this paper we shall be concerned only with applications of the x? 
test to the 2X2 contingency table. More specifically, we shall be con- 
cerned with what constitutes a small theoretical frequency in this 
application. 


1. There is no quarrel with the idea that a large number of well-con- 
trolled observations is more satisfying than a small number of well- 
controlled observations. However, if only a limited number of well-con- 
trolled observations can be made, this may be more satisfying than 
a large number of poorly-controlled observations. At the same time, 
with other conditions remaining constant, a small number of observa- 
tions will yield smaller theoretical frequencies than a large number of 
observations. Let us grant, then, that a large N is a good thing, if obser- 
vations are well-controlled, and that we like to have it when possible. 
This, in turn, means that we like to avoid small theoretical frequencies. 
There is no disagreement on this point. 
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Disagreement does occur when we ask the pertinent question: How 
large must a theoretical frequency be before it is considered not small? 
Or, to turn the question around: How small may a theoretical fre- 
quency be before it is considered not large? The problem of adequately 
defining smallness, in the case of the x? test, is, as Yule and Kendall (12, 
p. 422) have pointed out, not a simple one. 

Cramér (1), according to Lewis and Burke, ‘‘firmly recommends a 
minimal value of 10”’ (7, p. 487), and Lewis and Burke are quite explicit 
in stating that in their opinion: ‘A value of 5 is believed to be too low”’ 
(7, p. 462). Yule and Kendall (12, p. 422) take a more moderate view. 
They regard 5 as a minimal value, but add that 10 is better. Hoel (5, 
p. 191) suggests that 5 is satisfactory if the number of cells or categories 
is equal to or greater than 5. But this is not the case with the 2x2 
contingency table and, in this instance, Hoel suggests that it is better 
to have theoretical frequencies ‘‘somewhat greater than 5”’ (5, p. 191). 
Fisher (3, p. 87, 97), on the other hand, seems content with the rule of 5. 

The position taken in this paper is that psychologists (and other 
research workers) are not necessarily ‘‘misusing’’ the x? test when they 
apply it to the 2x2 contingency table when a theoretical cell frequency 
is as low as 5. 

2. The exact probability for any set of frequencies in a 2x2 table 
can be obtained by direct methods of calculation as given by Fisher 
(3, pp. 100-102). At the same time, it is important to emphasize, as 
Fisher has, that the x? test applied to the same data ‘‘can only be of 
approximate accuracy” (3, p. 97), and that its usefulness lies in ‘‘the 
comparative simplicity of the calculations’’ (3, p. 100). 

The ‘‘approximate accuracy” of the x? test can be judged by the ex- 
tent to which the probability associated with the obtained value of x’ 
is in accord with that obtained by the direct method. Agreement be- 
tween the two values of P is likely to be best when theoretical fre- 
quencies are not small. The reasons for this are well stated by Lewis 
and Burke (7, pp. 439-440). This does not mean, however, that x? is 
not useful for its ‘‘approximate accuracy”’ in estimating the exact prob- 
abilities in 2x2 tables involving theoretical frequencies as small as 5. 
Nor is the application of the x? test in this instance a “‘misuse’”’ of x’. 

Consistently rejecting a null hypothesis when P is .05 or less and 
accepting the hypothesis when P is greater than .05 is a practice fol- 
lowed by many research workers. It is suggested here that the research 
worker will not be led badly astray in evaluating the 2x2 contingency 
table with theoretical frequencies as small as 5 (1) if he consistently 
follows the P equal to or less than .05 standard (or some other standard 
which is acceptable); (2) if his attitude toward the null hypothesis is 
based upon the value of x? corrected for continuity; and (3) if he calcu- 
lates the exact probabilities for those cases where the probability value 
obtained by the x? test is of borderline significance. 

In practice, as Fisher (3, p. 83) states with his usual common sense 
attitude, our interest is not primarily in the exact value of P for any 
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given hypothesis, but rather in whether or not the hypothesis is open 
to suspicion. 

3. Let us examine the two sets of data given by Lewis and Burke 
involving a 2x2 table with small theoretical frequencies. Table 1, 
given below, is their Table XVI, and is based upon the data of Lewis 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS WORKING UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS ON THE 
BASIS OF THE Ratio (RI/RC) oF THE NUMBER OF INTERRUPTED 11'ASKS 
RECALLED TO THE NUMBER OF COMPLETED TASKS RECALLED* 








RI/RC Individual Cooperative 


Work Condition Work Condition Total 





Greater than 0.67 6 12 18 
Less than 0.67 6 2 8 





Total 12 14 26 





* This table corresponds to Table XVI in the Lewis and Burke article (7, p. 461). 
The data presented are based upon experiments by Lewis (8) and Lewis and Franklin 


(9). 


(8) and Lewis and Franklin (9). With respect to this table, Lewis and 
Burke state that ‘‘all four of the theoretical frequencies . .. are too 
small to warrant an application of the x? test”’ (7, p. 461). 

Introducing Yates’ correction for continuity in one of the standard 
computational formulas for x?, we have 


N\? 
n( bc — ad — >) 
mi 2 
(a + b)(a + c)(b+ d)(c +d) 


where the letters a, 6, c, and d correspond to the cell frequencies and N 
represents the total number of observations. Calculating x? for the data 
of Table 1, we obtain a value of 2.374. And since x, the square root of 
x? with 1 df, is distributed as a normal deviate z, we find from the table 
of the normal curve that when z=1.54, P is .0618. The corresponding 
value of P for x? will be (2) (.0618) =.1236.! What is the “approximate 
accuracy”’ of this value in terms of the probability obtained by direct 
methods? 

Assuming the constancy of the marginal totals, as is assumed in 
calculating x? also, the probability of any observed set of frequencies is 
given by the product of the factorials of the four marginal totals, di- 
vided by the product of the factorials of the grand total and the four 





x? 


[1] 


1 The reason why we take 2P for the probability associated with x? is discussed in 
Edwards (2) and Goulden (4). 
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cell entries (3, pp. 100-102). In terms of a formula? 


ps (CAPE ont sehe ) 
“f N! alblc!d! /” 





[2] 


The desired probability, however, involves not only the arrangement 
of frequencies as given in Table 1, but all other possible arrangements 
(deviations) which are more extreme. Thus we need the probabilities 
for the following arrangements: 

6 12 5 13 4 14 

6 2 7 1 8 0 
The probability desired will then be the sum of the probabilities for the 
three arrangements. Direct calculation shows this to be .0612, a value 
which may be compared with the probability of 0.618 for x. We also 
have (2)(.0162) =.1224 with which we may compare the probability 
of .1236 for x?. Not only would no conclusions concerning significance 
be changed, if x? is calculated with the correction for continuity, but the 
‘“‘approximate accuracy” of the x? test seems quite good in this particu- 
lar instance. 

Table 2 reproduces Kuenne’s (6) data as given by Lewis and Burke 
in their Table XVII and for which they are also concerned about the 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS IN Two AGE GROUPS ON THE Basis oF THOSE 
SHOWING TRANSPOSITION AND NON-TRANSPOSITION* 











Age Groups Transposition Non-Transposition Total 
3-4 years 3 15 18 
5-6 years 20 6 26 

Total 23 21 44 





* This table corresponds to Table XVII in the Lewis and Burke article (7, p. 462). 
The data are based upon an experiment by Kuenne (6). 


application of the x? test because of small theoretical frequencies. From 
formula [1] we find x? to be 13.1585, and x to be equal to 3.627. From 
the table of the normal curve, in the manner previously described, we 
find that the value of P corresponding to x is .0001433, and for x? we 
have (2) (.0001433) =.0002866. Direct calculatic1, in the manner de- 
scribed earlier, shows that the corresponding valiies of P are .0000985 
and (2) (.0000985) =.0001970, respectively. Again no conclusions con- 
cerning significance would be changed, regardiess of whether the data 


2 A table of the logarithms of factorials such as may be found in Pearson’s tables (10) 
or the Mathematical Tables from Handbook of Chemistry and Physics (13) facilitates the 
necessary calculations. 
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are evaluated by means of x? or by the direct method. As to the “‘ap- 
proximate accuracy”’ of the x? test, it may be observed that the dis- 
crepancy between the two values of P for x? and for the direct method 
is .0000896. 

A few additional examples taken from Goulden (4) and Yates (11) 
illustrate the degree of ‘‘approximate accuracy’’ which x? may give, 
even when theoretical frequencies are smaller than the value of 5. In 
these examples the probability obtained by the direct method has been 
given by the source from which the data are taken. x? has in all cases 
been corrected for continuity. For simplicity, the value of P is given 
for x and as obtained by the direct method. The value P for x? and the 
corresponding value for the direct method may be obtained by doubling 
the reported values. Examples 1, 2, and 3 are real in that they are based 


upon actual data, and Example 4 is simply an exercise taken from 
Goulden. 


Example 1—Hellman’s data cited by Yates (11). 


Normal Teeth Malocclusion 
Breast-fed 4 16 
Bottle-fed 1 21 
Total 5 37 
x = 1.068: P =.1427 
Direct method: P=.1435 


Example 2—Grant’s data cited by Goulden (4). 


Group Blood Blood Group 
0 Not 0 
Fond du lac Indians 18 11 
Chipewyan Indians 13 1 
Total 31 12 
x=1.75: P=.0401 
Direct method: P =.0349 


Example 3—Mainland’s data on the position of polar bodies in the ova of the 
ferret cited by Goulden (4). 


Similar Different Total 
10u apart 5 1 6 
More than 10p apart 1 7 
Total 6 
x=1.93: P =.0268 
Direct method: P=.025 


Example 4—Exercise given in Goulden (4). 


Recovered 
Animals inoculated 7 
Animals not inoculated 3 
Total 10 
x=1.68: P=,.0465 
Direct method: P =.0456 
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As will be apparent, each of the examples cited involves theoretical 
frequencies of less than 5, yet the degree of “approximate accuracy”’ 
of the x? test seems satisfactory. We should not expect, however, that 
all 2x2 tables with theoretical frequencies as small as these will yield 
P’s, when tested by means of the x? test, which are as close to those ob- 
tained by the direct method. 

4. It is to be emphasized that there is no magic involved in the rule 
of 5 as a minimal theoretical frequency—any more than there is in the 
rule of 10. It will be true, however, that if we calculate the value of P 
directly whenever the theoretical frequency is under 10, we shall be 
involved in roughly about twice as much labor as would be the case if 
we accept 5 as the minimal theoretical frequency. 

The procedure suggested here is to apply the rule of 5 and to calcu- 
late x?, keeping in mind the correction for continuity. If the obtained 
value of x?, in such cases, is of borderline significance, then calculate the 
value of P by the direct method. If theoretical frequencies of less than 
5 are involved, the desired probability may be found, not too incon- 
veniently, by the direct method. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE USE AND MISUSE OF 
THE CHI-SQUARE TEST 


DON LEWIS C. J. BURKE 


State University of Iowa Indiana University 


The articles by Peters (5), Pastore (4), and Edwards (2) objecting 
in one way or another to our paper on chi-square (3), indicate either 
that the paper was not carefully studied or that our exposition was 
less clear than we had supposed. Since Peters and Pastore raise several 
points in common, we are forced to conclude that the fault was ours to 
a considerable extent. A clarification of the points in question will be 
attempted. 

We should perhaps say, parenthetically, that we are confident we 
could have written a clear, concise paper in mathematical language 
which would have left little or no room for disagreement between 
Peters, Pastore, and Edwards, on the one hand, and ourselves, on the 
other. Because the paper was aimed at the average user of statistics 
among psychologists, we rejected a mathematical type of exposition in 
favor of proceeding largely by example. We are disappointed but not 
surprised to discover that our treatment has been found obscure in a 
few places. 


REPLY TO PETERS 


Before the writing of the paper was begun, we carefully surveyed 
the basic literature on chi-square, including several papers by Pearson, 
but could see no good reason for basing our discussion on the earliest 
proofs. Full credit is due Pearson for originating the chi-square test. 
His proofs are adequate for establishing the general validity of the sta- 
tistic. However, advancements have been made in the mathematical 
methods applied to statistical problems; mathematicians have been 
able to improve upon many of the early proofs. Such recent treatises 
as Cramér’s Mathematical Methods of Statistics (1) provide a more 
complete background for the x? distribution function and for the tests 
associated with it, and they serve as a suitable point of departure for 
any discussion of x?. In making this statement, we intend no disparage- 
ment of Pearson. He falls easily among the four or five most eminent 
statisticians. It is a commonplace in science that later investigators, 
often persons of lesser ability, using the insights of a great innovator, 
frequently improve upon his work. 

The specific points made by Peters will be discussed in the order in 
which he presents them. 
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1. That we claim chi-square applies fundamentally only to frequencies. 
An examination of our equations [1], [2], and [8] and of the comments 
in footnote 8, page 439, and on page 487 will show that we do no such 
thing. Our equation [8] is the exact equivalent of Peter’s equation 
[iii], except for the error in the exponent of x? which Peters and Pastore 
both mention. Several persons have written since November calling 
our attention to this error, and we discovered it ourselves soon after it 
appeared in cold ineradicable print. We will be greatly indebted to 
anyone who can provide a foolproof method of avoiding errors of this 
kind. 

What we do claim is that the formula 


F, — F,)? 
v= > (Fo — Fe)! [10]! 
F, 

can be legitimately applied only to raw frequency data. Applications 
involving frequencies are the ones of greatest interest to most psycholo- 
gists, so it seemed appropriate to emphasize these applications and to 
enumerate certain fundamental assumptions and restrictions through a 
discussion of the binomial and multinomial distribution functions. We 
are well aware of the fact (stated in our footnote 10) that the chi-square 
distribution function may be derived from the joint normal distribution 
function in » variables, and aware of the additional fact (stated several 
times in the paper) that the chi-square statistic plays an important role 
in the study of variances. 

2 and 3. That the sum of the theoretical frequencies need not equal the 
sum of the observed frequencies, and that the frequencies of non-occurrence 
need not always enter into the calculations. These two points can best 
be discussed together, as they are intimately related. 

Cramér (1, p. 426 ff.) rigorously proves an underlying theorem on 
chi-square and indicates how the proof of a generalization of the theorem 
would be handled. The generalized theorem is broad enough to include 
as special cases all applications of chi-square which are based on for- 
mula [10]. It encompasses the tests of fixed probabilities, tests of good- 
ness of fit, and tests of independence, and shows clearly the conditions 
which must prevail for other tests of the same genera! kind. It includes 
the case covered by Pearson as well as the new derivation requested 
by Peters in his third footnote, and establishes the fact that the number 
of degrees of freedom is the same in both cases. In Cramér’s proof, it is 
necessary to assume that the frequency associated with every possible 
outcome of the experiment is used and that the sum of the theoretical 
frequencies is made equal to the sum of the observed frequencies. It 
should be emphasized that these restricting assumptions hold only for 
applications of chi-square based on formula [10]. 


1 The formula carries this number in the original paper. 
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Peters states that he and Van Voorhis erred in one of their examples 
(6, Table XX XV) by using his formula[vi] instead of [v]. This is simply 
an alternative way of wording one of our objections. We show in our 
paper (3, pp. 437-438) that using his formula [v] is exactly equivalent 
to using our formula [10] and taking account of frequencies of non- 
occurrence after the sums of the observed and theoretical frequencies 
have been equated.?, What Peters does, in effect, is to accept our criti- 
cism but insist that it be stated in another way. 

Peters maintains that the application of chi-square which he and Van 
Voorhis made in relation to numbers of naturalized citizens among sev- 
eral nationality groups is a correct one. Since a careful examination of 
this application is instructive, we give in Table I, Part A, observed fre- 
quencies (of occurrence and non-occurrence of naturalization) adapted 
from Peters and Van Voorhis’ Table XXXVI. In Part B of the table 
are the theoretical frequencies as calculated by Peters and Van Voorhis 
on the assumption of homogeneity of nationality groups with respect 
to the proportion naturalized. Note that the marginal totals in the two 


TABLE I 


OBSERVED AND THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES FROM TABLE XXXVI IN 
PETERS AND VAN VooruIs (6, p. 414) 





A. OBSERVED FREQUENCIES 


Tialians Russians Polish Others Totals 
Number Naturalized 161 82 20 32 295 
Remainder 205 34 32 22 293 
Totals 366 116 52 54 588 


B. THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES 


Italians Russians Polish Others Totals 
Number Naturalised 183 58 26 28 295 
Remainder 183 5§ 26 26 293 


Totals 366 116 52 54 588 


parts of the table are identical. The theorem given by Cramér provides 
unimpeachable proof that the quantity obtained by using formula [10] 
and summing over all eight categories will have a distribution approxi- 
mating the x? distribution with 3 df provided that the hypothesis of 
homogeneity is true. In this example, as can be readily verified, the 
value of x? based on the eight categories is 29.72. Peters and Van Voorhis 
used formula [10] also, but excluded the ‘‘remainder’’ categories and 

? In this particular case, by using [v] Peters obtains a correct value of 12, as he reports 


in his second footnote (5, p. 332). Using equation [10], we obtained the correct value of 12 
and so stated in our fourth footnote (3, p. 435). This agreement is not a coincidence. 
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summed over only the top four categories, to obtain a value of 14.52. 
Since their computations included only half of the categories, they would 
obtain for any similar sample a value considerably smaller than we 
would obtain, regardless of the truth or falsity of the hypothesis. The 
value computed from all eight categories is known to have, approxi- 
mately, the x? distribution with 3 df, when the hypothesis is true. It 
follows, of course, that the quantity they computed cannot have the 
distribution they attribute to it because it is systematically too small. 
Thus, there is no logic for interpreting their statistic by means of the 
x? distribution with 3 df. The fact that the decision reached in this par- 
ticular case would be the same for both computational methods is com- 
pletely beside the point. 

Peters seems to imply that there are no differences between an appli- 
cation of this kind and the tests of goodness of fit for ordinary distribu- 
tion functions. Where, we ask, in testing the goodness of fit of a normal 
curve, do categories of ‘‘success’’ and “failure” ever exist over the same 
class interval? The difference between the applications is really quite 
profound. 

4. That no difficulties arise in applying chi-square in situations where 
the presence of individual differences may bring about a lack of independ- 
ence. Here Peters misunderstands what we mean by independence, a 
misunderstanding that often arises because the term is used with at 
least four distinct meanings in connection with chi-square tests. We 
have in mind the well-known distinction between the Bernoulli-De 
Moivre theorems on the large sample binomial distribution (based on 
constant probabilities) and the Poisson generalization of these theorems 
(including variable and linked probabilities). A somewhat extreme, but 
simple, example will clarify our objection to the dice-throwing illustra- 
tion used by Peters and Van Voorhis. 

Suppose that we have 20 coins which are of three kinds. With two 
of them, the probability of obtaining either a head or a tail is 3; but nine 
of the coins have heads on both sides while the remaining nine have tails 
on both sides. If we toss the 20 coins together we will observe either 
9, 10 or 11 heads, the remainder being tails. From such a toss, the value 
of x? computed with formula [10] with theoretical frequencies of 10 
must be either 0.0 or 0.2, with a probability of 4 associated with each. 
If we were to toss the coins five times and combine the results as Peters 
and Van Voorhis did in their dice-throwing illustration, we would obtain 
for the computed quantity the following exact distribution: 


x?—0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 
P—1/32 5/32 10/32 10/32 §/32 1/32 


If a quantity having this distribution were interpreted in accordance 


? On the same grounds, we reaffirm our statement that Grant and Norris erred in 
omitting frequencies of non-occurrence. 
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with the x* distribution, the hypothesis that the coins are unbiased 
would never be rejected since, with 5 df, a x? value larger than 1.0 has 
a probability of occurrence of over 0.95. And yet, we know that the 
coins are biased. 

Too much emphasis should not be placed on the incorrectness of 
adding x* values in a situation of this kind. The results would not be 
much better if the hundred turns (20 coins each tossed 5 times) were 
treated as a unit. The use of formula [10] with the pooled results, the 
theoretical frequencies now being 50, would yield a quantity having 
the following exact distribution: 

2—0.0 0.04 0.16 0.36 0.64 1.0 
P—126/512 210/512 120/512 45/512 10/512 1/512 


Again, the hypothesis that the coins are unbiased would never be 
rejected through the use of the x? distribution because, with 1 df, the 
probability of obtaining a value of x’ larger than 1.0 by chance is over 
0.3. 

In order to make a meaningful! study of the coins, we would be obliged 
to specify (if we could) some event which had a uniform and not a vary- 
ing probability of occurrence. With a population of coins of the three 
specified types, we might test the hypothesis that the probability of 
selecting a coin at random, tossing it, and observing a head is $. To do 
this, we would need to select different coins for each repetition of the 
experiment (a procedure which apparently surprises Pastore). 

We would not object quite so strongly to the dice-throwing illustra- 
tion of Peters and Van Voorhis if there were not a simple modification 
in procedure which eliminates the difficulty. If each die were tossed a 
sufficient number of times to permit the computation of separate values 
of x? to represent the ‘‘behavior’’ of the separate dice and the x? values 
were then summed over the set of dice, the deviations due to individual 
differences would appear. In this design, there could be no compensat- 
ing effects from one die to another. The same general procedure could 
be used for generalizing to a larger collection of coins. 

The objection may be raised that our coin example is too bizarre to 
be taken seriously. (Who ever heard of a coin with heads or tails on 
both sides?) Our answer is that, in any situation where individual dif- 
ferences in the underlying probabilities exist, the same effect is present 
although usually not so conspicuously. We are inclined to believe that 
individual differences among coins and dice may actually contribute 
to their ways of turning. We insist that with subjects in psychological 
experiments, individual differences cannot be ignored. 

Peters finds us picayune in our discussion of one of his examples, 
and his attitude is not entirely unwarranted. However, for better or 
worse, we are forced to judge his book partly by the uses our students 
and colleagues make of it. Some psychologists are prone to take any 
example in an authoritative text as a model of experimental design and 
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to copy it in their own work. The text by Peters and Van Voorhis is 
widely used, and justifiably so; in many respects, most notably in its 
exposition of mathematical backgrounds, it is an admirable book. This 
wide use imposes certain obligations on the authors. We suspect that 
they may be partly responsible for experimental designs which they 
would certainly not sanction. This is admittedly a poor way to judge 
books, but in the field of statistics we have no other recourse. Because 
of the unexpected uses to which examples may be put, we believe that 
correctness should never be sacrificed to pedagogical simplicity. 

5. That we erred in not attributing to Karl Pearson the notion that a 
quantity computed according to fixed rules can have two different distribu- 
tions depending on the choice of the experimenter. We readily concede 
that Pearson discusses this point in almost the same way that Peters 
and Van Voorhis do. And yet, we find a certain ambivalence in his posi- 
tion. At times, he writes as if he regarded his recommendations as 
approximations which are acceptable only on empirical grounds. It 
comes down to a matter of interpretation, and we doubt that anything 
can be proved one way or the other. We retract the statement to which 
Peters objects as being too firmly worded and admit that his interpreta- 
tion of Pearson’s views may be the correct one. However, the retraction 
does not alter the fact that the number of degrees of freedom for x? in 
situations of the type discussed by Pearson and Peters is unaffected by 
the way the investigator phrases the hypothesis under test. 

6. That the x? test of linearity of regression is adequate in some cir- 
cumstances, but can be replaced by a better test. This is precisely the 
view taken in our paper. We might have attributed the x? linearity test 
to Fisher, as Peter says we should have done, but it was not our aim to 
designate the originator of every technique we mentioned. For our 
purposes, the best points of departure were the formulas and recom- 
mendations in the texts and reference works most widely used by psy- 
chologists. 

We share many of the views expressed by Peters in his closing para- 
graphs but are less sanguine than he concerning the likelihood of finding 
suitable replacements for x’. 


REPLY TO PASTORE 

Several of Pastore’s criticisms have been answered either directly 
or indirectly in our reply to Peters. Those which remain will now be 
discussed, with the numbering kept the same as his. 

2. He contends that we fail to offer a better method for handling 
the dice-throwing problem of Peters and Van Voorhis. We actually 
present a correct method (3, pp. 446-447) indicating that separate 
values of x? should be obtained for the individual dice and that these 
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values could then be summed. This procedure is without flaws. The 
method proposed by Pastore is also a correct one and would avoid the 
difficulties posed by the possibility of individual differences, but a large 
number of throws (much larger than 14) would be required. Also, 
because there are 13 categories, there would be 12 df instead of 11, as 
stated by Pastore—provided, of course, that enough throws were made 
to yield theoretical frequencies of acceptable size in all categories.‘ 
With the technique we suggest, the particular dice (if any) which were 
biased could be spotted; with Pastore’s technique, this would not be 
possible. 

4. Pastore maintains that values of x? can be combined even when 
they are known to be interdependent, provided that there is independ- 
ence in the underlying model. It is made quite clear in our paper (3, 
p. 442 ff.) that we are discussing a case in which linkages between 
guesses on separate trials are empirically known to be present. Frankly, 
we are rather surprised at being asked to defend the thesis that a test 
why anyone would wish to use a model which is already known to be 
inappropriate. However, we shall present an artificial example of a 
rather extreme type to clarify the major issue. 

Suppose that we run a coin-guessing experiment of the kind de- 
scribed in our original paper, but someone instructs the subjects to 


should not be based on a demonstrably false assumption, and wonder 


alternate their guesses throughout the experiment. We happen to select 
1 group of 100 subjects such that, on the first guess, 55 responses are 


heads and 45 are tails. The resulting value of x? is 1. On the second 
guess, the responses are 45 heads and 55 tails, and the value of x? is 
again 1. After 20 guesses, we would have a composite x? value of 20, 
with 20 df. Since a value larger than this would have a probability 
greater than 0.4 of occurring by chance, we would retain the hypothesis 
that each guess was mediated entirely by chance factors. But in this 
situation, the only random event is the first guess. We wonder if Pas- 
tore would wish to consider this set of guesses as a purely chance affair 
throughout. 

If the experiment were repeated under the same conditions, 43 
guesses of heads and 57 guesses of tails might be obtained on the first 
trial. The resulting value of x? would be 1.89. Larger values than this 
have a probability roughly equal to 0.15 associated with them. The 
difference between 1.89 and 1.00 is not large and little importance would 
be attached to it. After 20 guesses, however, we would have a composite 
value of 37.8, significant at the 1 


( 


> level. Thus, under these conditions, 


‘The probability of 12 aces on a single throw would be about .000000000459, so it 


would take around 20 billion throws to give a theoretical frequency of 10 in that cate- 
gory. 
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first-trial differences which are unimportant can lead, after summation, 
to rather extreme differences in interpretation. 

Whenever interdependencies exist, effects of the type just illustrated 
will be present. Pastore’s extension of our argument to the first guess 
is clearly illegitimate. Any deviation of the frequencies from the the- 
oretical values to be tested can be unambiguously interpreted and no 
difficulties arise. Also, if a different sample of subjects is used on each 
guess in obtaining a composite value of x?, there are no interdependencies 
to complicate the result. 

5. It is asserted that, in one of our examples illustrating indetermi- 
nate theoretical frequencies, the test which we reject is a correct one. 
Since a detailed discussion of this point turns upon interdependencies of 
the kind already treated in detail and would merely be a repetition of 
an argument previously given, we shall confine ourselves to a few general 
remarks. (If one considers what would happen with a group of subjects 
who were systematically alternating their guesses, the difficulties become 
quite clear.) 

Pastore may be justified in saying that the obtained value of 
x?(=43.351, with 4 df) is large enough to warrant a rejection of the 
hypothesis without further question. But here again, he shows a willing- 
ness to use a model that is known to be inapplicable. What can be 
gained from such a procedure? If the hypothesis is rejected, nothing is 
gained because it was already known to be false. If it is not rejected, 
it still cannot be retained in view of its known falseness. 

Pastore writes as if a statistic can be correct for an experiment even 
though the structure of the experiment is faulty. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the experimental design and the statistical treatment constitute 
a unit and must be treated as such. Incidentally, we should like to learn 
Pastore’s technique for testing the hypothesis that a probability is 
greater than 3. 

6. Pastore objects because we include (3, pp. 481-482) two sets of 
probabilities which sum to more than unity. Considered in their proper 
setting, they are obviously conditional probabilities. The sum of the 
corrected probabilities is unity in each case, since the sum of the ob- 
served frequencies is equal to the sum of the theoretical frequencies. 
Perhaps this point can be made clear by an example which is a close 
parallel to the case under consideration. 

Suppose that someone offers us a gift which is hidden under one of 
three upturned cups. The gift is to be ours if we can guess the cup under 
which it lies. The probability is 3 that we will guess right. Our first 
guess is wrong, but we are invited to try again. The cups and gift 
remain as they were. The probability of a correct guess is now }. 
Following our second incorrect guess, a third one is proffered. Our 
memory is sufficiently good—under ordinary circumstances—to make 
the third probability 1.0. The sum of this set of probabilities is 1.83. 
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REPLY TO EDWARDS 


Edwards’ paper (2) seems less a criticism of ours than an attempted 
advance based on a new collection of evidence; and we doubt that there 
are any serious disagreements between him and us. Our paper, although 
strongly recommending a minimal value of 10 for theoretical frequencies, 
allows for smaller values in the 2X2 table and proposes the use of 
Fisher’s exact treatment whenever they occur. Edwards argues for 
frequencies as low as five and for the use of x? as a sort of screening device 
and the use of the exact treatment as a check. The difference in view- 
point is not very great. 

We may have overstated our case. At least Edwards’ examples 
are quite convincing as far as they go, and his recommendations seem 
reasonable.’ Nevertheless, we are inclined to take a position of ‘‘wait- 
and-see.’’ In many cases, as shown by Edwards’ examples, chi-square 
tests based on small theoretical frequencies are not far off, and there 
appears to be the possibility of proving that such tests will never be 
far off. Until such proof is forthcoming, however, the possibility must 
be accepted that combinations of numbers in fourfold tables may exist 
for which the divergences could not be neglected. In this connection, 
we will be quite happy to see final proof that we are wrong. 

As a final word, we wish to express the sincere hope that everything 
we have written on chi-square will (to borrow a phrase from Peters) 
“be read with critical alertness, not taken offhand as gospel.’’ 
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* With reference to his reworking of the frequency data obtained by Lewis, Lewis 
and Franklin, and Kuenne, we disavow in our paper any criticism of the experimental 
conclusions reached by these investigators. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


DASHIELL, J. F. Fundamentals of general psychology. (3rd Ed.) Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1949. Pp. x+690. $4.00. 


It is gratifying to have a new edition of Professor Dashiell’s well 
known and respected text, Fundamentals of General Psychology, in a 
new format and written in a style which should hold student interest 
without loss of scientific soundness. The general outlook of the book 
has changed little and remains essentially eclectic with a leaning toward 
the language of stimulus-response psychology. However, this edition 
reflects the increased interest in dynamic problems which is evident 
among academic psychologists. A few examples will illustrate this 
point. In 1937 Freud’s familiar defense mechanisms were discussed but 
without reference to Freud. In the new edition Freud is mentioned in 
a number of places, though somewhat reluctantly and with a warning 
to the student. The Freudian concept of personality structure is pre- 
sented and the notion of libido is mentioned briefly in the section on 
sex drive. In addition, Dashiell now makes use of the ego as an organiz- 
ing factor in motivation and finds the concepts of identification and 
levels of aspiration to be useful in this connection. 

The student is presented with a large amount of original experi- 
mental material, and in general one cannot quarrel with the accuracy of 
the reporting. It is clear and to the point. We must however, question 
at least one interpretation. Dashiell, in common with a great many 
writers, talks about determining the percentage of a person’s achieve- 
ment which is due to heredity and to environment, and suggests that 
the results indicate the contribution to be ‘“‘fifty-fifty.’’ There is of 
course no method available for determining the percentage of a person's 
achievement or development which is due to heredity or to environ- 
ment. The fact is we can know only that a certain percentage of varia- 
tion between individuals in a group is due to the differences in these 
factors. 

It is always important to ask how a text handles information about 
the tools and techniques of psychology, for the intelligent layman needs 
to develop critical skills in these areas if he is to be protected against 
half-truth. Dashiell discusses various kinds of observation and measure- 
ment in almost every chapter. However, despite the fact that consider- 
able space is devoted to relatively complicated statistical concepts, such 
as correlation and critical ratios, one misses the explanation of what 
psychological measurements mean in logical terms. There is, for exam- 
ple, no reference to the limitations of relative measures, to the absence 
of absolute zero or of equal units. It is the reviewer’s experience that 
these concepts are more easily understood and more usefully employed 
by the elementary student than is the arithmetic of correlation. Also 
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missing is a description of the problem of the inferred variable. Dashiell 
discusses attitudes and sets and motives and other concepts of this sort 
which the psychologist must use in his science. He does not make clear 
to the student that such notions are different in a very important way 
from the more direct observations of stimulus and response, which are 
regarded as fundamental. The student of general psychology or of any 
science should become familiar with the fact that inferences of this kind 
are among the most important activities of the scientist, whether he be 
a physicist or a psychologist. 

Textbooks vary in their degree of organization around systematic 
principles. The Dashiell text takes a middle course in this respect. 
The principles used are eclectic and not always definite. This is true, 
for example, of the attitude toward learning. Learning is ‘‘organismic 
adjustment.’’ The author describes various learning processes, admits 
that the law of effect holds if it is looked at broadly enough, accepts 
contiguity, sees that learning may be facilitated by observation, and 
says that some day, “‘all partial, single-viewpoint theories will become 
successfully incorporated into one complete and completely satisfactory 
system of learning principles.’’ He does not attempt to indicate what 
this system is likely to be, but it must be admitted that there is a real 
question whether such a commitment can be made at the elementary 
level without unwarranted dogmatism. 

A final word should be said about the treatment of perception, for 
this illustrates better than most topics the fact that Dashiell retains the 
spirit of a stimulus-response approach in spite of his greater use of what 
is generally called dynamic material. The chapters on sensory func- 
tions, set, attention, and perceiving are widely separated. This results 
in what seems to the reviewer to be a lack of integration of the problems 
of sensitivity, judgment, perception and motivation. But for any author 
the words of his sentences must proceed serially and he cannot discuss 
everything simultaneously. This inevitably makes difficult the descrip- 
tion of fluid and shifting and interrelated psychological processes which 
rarely fit the limitations of sentence structure. 

HELEN PEAK. 

Connecticut College. 


O’KELLY, LAWRENCE I. Introduction to psychopathology. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. xxi+736. $4.50. 

O’Kelly’s justification for the above title can be gleaned from his 
statement that ‘An examination of current texts in ‘abnormal psychol- 
ogy’ shows that the selection of subject matter has changed over the 
years, and that such texts are, in fact, psychopathologies at the present 
time and are not the collection of curiosities that include such ‘normal’ 
abnormalities as sleep and hypnosis. The phrase ‘abnormal psychology’ 
is as awkward and inappropriate to our modern knowledge of maladap- 
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tation as the phrase ‘abnormal anatomy’ or ‘abnormal physiology’ 
would be as a title for texts in tissue pathology.” In this book the 
author has made an able and comprehensi--e start in demonstrating the 
fruitfulness of viewing pathological phenomena as instances of broad 
psychobiological principles. The student reading this book is not likely 
to come away with the idea that different principles are necessary to ex- 
plain different pathological conditions. 

This text is divided into three parts. In the first part (Introduction) 
the major emphasis is on the definition of basic concepts. The reader 
is not plunged into a discussion of pathological phenomena but rather 
is given some broad principles which are necessary for understanding 
any aspect of behavior. In the second part (The Problems of Disordered 
Behavior) there are better and more extended discussions of anxiety 
and psychosomatics than will be found in most other texts. This part 
also has an adequate coverage of the psychoses and psychoneuroses. 
The third part (The Causes of Disordered Behavior) contains discus- 
sions of heredity, mental deficiency, organic factors, social factors, 
theories of psychopathology, and treatment. Throughout the book the 
author’s training and work in comparative psychology are reflected in 
his lucid and comprehensive handling of the physiological aspects of the 
subject matter. 

This reviewer would recommend this book for undergraduate courses 
with very few reservations. There are several shortcomings which 
should be kept in mind when this text is used in graduate courses. The 
discussion on theories of psychopathology is meagre; problems in treat- 
ment and prophylaxis are also given too little attention; test data 
continue to be viewed as the sole criterion of mental deficiency; and 
cross-cultural data are not given the discussion they deserve. It should 
be said that these shortcomings hold for all other texts which this re- 
viewer has read. The virtues of this book far outweigh its shortcomings. 
On the assumpt’on that in class the instructor does more than tell stu- 
dents what they already have read in their assignments, this book can 
be heartily recommended for graduate courses. 

SEYMOUR B. SARASON. 

Yale University. 


SALTER, ANDREW. Conditioned reflex therapy—The direct approach to 
the reconstruction of personality. New York: Creative Age Press, 
1949. Pp. x +359. $3.75. 


No psychologically informed person will accept this book, but neither 
will he be able to dismiss it lightly. 
Here are some of the things that make the book vivid and arresting: 


1. The author can write! His ability to turn a neat phrase and to express 
his meaning in terse, emphatic prose will be the despair of many an academician. 
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He knows how long to make a chapter and how to organize a book so as to 
sustain interest and be pedagogically effective. 

2. The author is well read. Each chapter has a technical bibliography, and 
the book is seasoned with apposite literary allusions. 

3. Whatever criticisms are leveled against the book, no one can fairly accuse 
the author of being clinically naive. He is manifestly experienced, hard-bitten. 
He often condenses into one or two sentences clinical inductions and insights 
to which more prolix writers would devote a paragraph or a page. 

4, The author is right in maintaining that psychotherapy is a matter of 
learning. He is undaunted by medical pretensions, and unblushingly makes 
therapy a psychological enterprise. 


Some of the patent weaknesses of the book are: 


1. As the tithe—Conditioned Reflex Therapy—suggests, the author takes 
Pavlov as his principal authority. For him (the author), a neurotic is simply a 
person who in childhood has acquired the wrong (‘‘inhibitory’’) conditioned 
reflexes. In therapy (by Salter) he acquires the right (‘“‘excitatory’’) ones. ‘‘The 
sickness is always inhibition, and the medicine is always excitation” (p. 300). 
Why old, inappropriate ‘“‘conditioned reflexes’ do not undergo spontaneous ex- 
tinction (as Pavlovian theory would suggest) is a question which the author 
does not consider. 

2. Explicitly, ‘‘learning’’ is equated to ‘‘conditioning.’’ Yet the author re- 
peatedly acknowledges a form of learning (trial-and-error, problem-solving) 
which is determined by motivation and reward. As an avowed reflexologist, he 
must deny the significance of drives, but he is not able consistently to maintain 
such a position. 

3. Although severely critical of Freudian psychoanalysis, the author, in 
making impulse-inhibition and moral over-restraint the cause of neurosis, out- 
freuds Freud. 

4. Although it is not entirely fair to characterize ‘‘conditioned reflex 
therapy’ as symptom-treatment, there is much to justify such a characteriza- 
tion. Symptoms are not seen as solutions (habits) which the patient has de- 
veloped as means of dealing with anxiety, but as “inhibitory conditioned 
reflexes.” By means of ‘‘auto-hypnosis’’ (shades of Coué) which is based on 
(unreproducible) experimental findings reported by Huggins, the patient is 
given ‘“‘exercises’’ which are supposed to replace the inhibitory reflexes by ex- 
citatory ones. 

5. Sounder but less stressed parts of Mr. Salter’s therapeutic procedure 
include: (a) encouraging the patient to engage in ‘‘feeling-talk’’-—which is 
reminiscent of James’ admonition never to have an emotion without acting 
upon it; (b) emphasis upon changing self-attitudes by altering one’s relations 
with other significant persons (cf. Sullivan); and (c) advice on breaking ‘‘vicious 
circles’’—but the author here fails to face some of the implications of his own ar- 
gument. 


Conditioned Reflex Therapy is a defiant, impudent book! But who 
dares admit to complacency in respect either to theory or practice in 
the field of psychotherapy today? The author’s approach is directive 
to a degree which will startle analysts only a little less than it will 
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client-centered therapists: “I then becomestern. . . . Iam the authority. 
I will decide’”’ (p. 69). ‘You'll do just as I say. Do you understand?” 
(p. 169). “I’m running the show” (p. 181). But unless one dismisses 
as fraudulent the case histories and the changes in Bernreuter scores 
which the author reports, one must draw the inference that Mr. Salter 
is achieving results which are neither much better nor much worse 
than those of more conventional therapists. 

Here, again, we face that pertinacious question: What ts psycho- 
‘1erapy—its processes and principles? By the art of simplicity com- 
bined with bristling self-assuredness, the author makes out a case which 
the unwary will mistake for an answer. 

O. H. Mowre\r. 
University of Illinots. 


Dert, SuSAN K. The Szondi Test. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949, 
$5.00. 


The publication of Susan Deri’s long awaited book on the Szondi 
method will, in the opinion of this reviewer, be to the Szondi what Beck's 
Manual was to the Rorschach in 1937. Both books were written by 
ardent disciples of a master; both bear the stamp of their author’s origi- 
nal extension of a creative idea; and both were produced in response to 
the intense interest of a few at a stage of apparent readiness for sharing 
with the many. 

Since Deri began her seminars in 1945, research under her leadership 
has grown in an atmosphere of mingled fascination and skepticism. 
American psychologists have found it impossible to take seriously 
Szondi’s theory of choice based on affinity between the genes of a sub- 
ject and the genes of a patient whose photograph is selected as “‘liked” 
or ‘“‘disliked.’”” The test has nevertheless had strong appeal, not only be- 
cause of its ease and simplicity of administration and recording, but be- 
cause the experience of many clinicians suggests that clinically valid 
interpretations of choice profiles can be derived even without fully ac- 
ceptable explanation of the assumptions developed from this theory. 

In her book, Deri loyally states Szondi’s views, including the typol- 
ogy which appears in his own untranslated book. Then, with a tact 
which is unusual in professional writing, she sets his theory aside and 
proceeds to the description of her own rationale of interpretation. To 
this task she brings her experience as a practicing analyst, and her train- 
ing under Lewin. The determinants of choice are discussed not in terms 
of genetic characteristics of pictured patients falling in eight nosological 
categories, but rather in terms of stereotypes which the pictures repre- 
sent to subjects who select or reject them in terms of their own needs. 
Choice, according to Deri, is the result of tension or satiation in eight 
need-tension systems, grouped into four vectors, which provide “an oc 
tagonal gauge for the understanding of personality dynamics.”’ Al- 
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though the need systems are reconciled both with Freudian constructs 
and with topological conceptualization of personality structure, the 
yectorial approach offers a new set of dimensions within which to con- 
ceive the dynamic processes of sexuality and aggression, cycles of con- 
trol and discharge, ego structure and function, and object relationship. 

To the extent that the clinical validity of the test proves verifiable, 
the Szondi test, as Deri describes it, promises several unique contribu- 
tions. Through serial administration, it is possible to study test-retest 
change, thus capitalizing on a form of unreliability which in more 
cumbersome methods is an obstacle. Second, the interpretation of 
“loaded”’ and ‘‘open’’ factors, in terms of discharge and discharge readi- 
ness, allows the prediction of symptoms and overt behavior patterns in 
relation to stable, “‘root’’ factors in which may be sought the deeper, 
inner springs of action. 

Although Deri’s book does not in itself clear the mystery of why the 
test appears to ‘“‘work,”’ it offers a clear formulation of assumptions 
which should lend themselves to experiment. It is to be hoped that 
clinicians will not use the book as a manual of signs for the deceptively 
easy identification of syndromes and traits, but will utilize it as a source 
book of hypotheses for systematic exploration. 

HELEN D. SARGENT. 

Topeka, Kansas. 


KORNER, ANNELIESE FRIEDSAM. Some aspects of hostility in young chil- 
dren. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. ix+194. $3.50. 


This is a report of a study of hostile behavior in 20 nursery school 
children (11 boys and 9 girls) between the ages of 4 and 6 years. Its 
main value lies in the author’s use of several different methods of ob- 
taining the data, and her careful comparison and evaluation of be- 
haviors and ratings of behaviors obtained under different conditions 
and by different methods. 

All of the 4 to 6 year old children in one nursery school who were 
living at home with both parents were used in the study. They were 
predominantly Roman Catholic, of below average socio-economic sta- 
tus. In the first experimental situation each child was shown furniture 
and doll families representing his own family constellation. This ma- 
terial was used in telling a series of ten stories. The stories represented 
situations involving conflicts of the type which are prevalent in families 
with small children. Each story conflict was left unresolved, with the 
child requested to complete it, both in words and actions with the toys. 
In a later play session these and additional toys, as well as clay and 
crayons, were made available for the child to play with as he chose. 
Interviews with parents included questions about the children’s actual 
behavior in situations like those described in the stories. The children 
were also rated by their nursery school teachers on their hostile be- 
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havior in school, and by the experimenter from her observations during 
the experimental play periods. 

No correlation was found between the children’s displays of hostility 
observed or rated in the different situations. The children could be 
classed, roughly, into four groups: those who were consistently hostile, 
those who consistently showed little hostility, those who were hostile in 
real life but mild in the play situations, and those who enacted very 
hostile play behavior but were mild in real life situations. Between or 
within these groups there was no clear tendency for differences in the 
adequacy of their emotional adjustment, for acceptance or rejection by 
their parents, or the parents’ method or severity of punishment. 

However, analysis of all the case material on a given child proved 
revealing of the dynamics of that child’s behavior. There was evidence 
that those children who were rejected were profoundly affected, al- 
though their reactions varied. 

The study is well done and is in general excellent. In only one in- 
stance does the author appear to make generalizations not warranted 
by her material. She assumes (p. 141) that these children have an un- 
usually high number of symptoms of emotional maladjustment, and 
attributes this high incidence to their age. However, she gives no sup- 
porting evidence for either assumption. She cites no comparative data 
on incidence for other children, other ages, or children of different cul- 
tural or economic backgrounds. This particular point is a minor one, 
however, and does not affect the main conclusion of her study. A practi- 
cal application of this conclusion is a warning to clinicians that a par- 
ticular kind of behavior, such as hostility, should be interpreted with 
caution, and only in the light of other relevant information. 

NANcY BAYLEY. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


BROUWER, PAUL J. Student personnel services in general education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. 
xix +317. $3.50. 


This volume is a report of some experiences in developing personnel 
programs in twenty-two colleges associated together in a cooperative 
study in general education. The point of view is stated on the book 
cover as: ‘“‘all those who influence the educational experiences of stu- 
dents are personnel workers.”’ On p. xi of the preface, a further identi- 
fying statement is the following: ‘‘analyzing ways to identify and satisfy 
the needs of students through the coordinated use of fact-finding devices 
of personnel services.”” A good deal of attention is given to a contrast 
between two types of counseling: (1) prescriptive emphases, identified 
with intellectual understanding by the counselor and communicated to 
the client; and (2) permissive emphases derived from the non-directive 
point of view and in which the atmosphere of the counseling interview 
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facilitates growth of the individual client. The latter point of view has 
been adopted by the author. 

Included in the volume are chapters on the counseling process, the 
counseling program, extracurricular life, living arrangements, pre- and 
post-college personnel services, specialized personnel services, personnel 
services in the classroom, and administration of personnel services. Two 
personnel or counseling instruments are described, a self inventory of 
personal-social relations and an inventory of counseling relations. 
Chapter 14 contains an outline of a personnel philosophy of education 
which, to this reviewer, is largely the expression of an individualization 
movement in education, though, to be sure, this present statement in- 
cludes mental hygiene and other emoti »nal growth aspects of instruc- 
tions. Part III is entitled, ‘“The Principles of Personnel Services” and 
includes a number of sections. Sister Annette writes on psychological 
principles; Professor Mahoney discusses physiological principles; a chap- 
ter on philosophical principles is contributed by Professor Cannom; and 
a chapter on the sociological principles of personnel work presumably 
prepared by the author, Mr. Brouwer. These four interesting chapters 
make more explicit some assumptions regarding the nature of human 
nature pertinent to personnel work. These assumptions are identified 
in this volume: the unity of the individual; individual differences; and 
individual motivations as goals. In the chapter on sociological princi- 
ples, socialization is described in terms of interiorizing the social en- 
vironment from childhood to adulthood. The campus is spoken of in 
general terms as sub-cultures. Sister Annette defines adaptive counsel- 
ing, ‘‘. .. . which aims to help the student to help himself. It is charac- 
terized by an adaptation of procedures to meet the particular needs of 
the student as they are revealed in the counseling interview.”’ This is 
presented as a formulation mediating between a prescriptive and per- 
missive emphasis in counseling theory. 

This book is an interesting contribution to the meager literature of 
explicit emphases, points of view, and consequent experiences in the 
development of institutional programs of personnel services to students. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON. 

University of Minnesota. 


VERNON, P. E., & Parry, J. B. Personnel selection in the British Forces. 
London: Univ. of London Press, 1949. Pp. 324. 20 Shillings net. 


The authors have linked up the developments of the last war in 
selection and guidance in the British Forces with the broader aspects of 
vocational and educational psychology. Some 80 pages (Part I) are 
concerned with the organization of selection procedures of the Navy, 
Army, Women’s Corps and Air Force. Then the scientific contributions 
of this work are included in general discussion of familiar topics of per- 
sonnel psychology. This forms the major portion of the book (Part II). 
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The book is written primarily for the Britisher, to show the industri. 
alist and educationalist the usefulness achieved by psychology during 
the war years. It is limited in scope pretty much to British sources and 
it was not intended by the authors to survey American war-time psy- 
chological work. 

The reader of this book will secure a general picture of work accom. 
plished in personnel selection in the various British Forces. He will not 
find inclusive statements of war-time research projects. But their 
results are extensively quoted in connection with various topics in voca- 
tional psychology. The main RAF findings on selection are summarized 
in Ch. XVI. A useful reference will be found in Appendix II which 
lists by title and author, ‘“The Main Psychological Tests Used in the 
Forces,”’ giving the number of items, time of administration and reli- 
ability of tests. 

The authors maintain the point of view that the “‘clinical’’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘‘psychometric”’ approach yields a truer account of the 
candidate. There is an extensive discussion of the use of the interview 
(Ch. IX) and it is stated that ‘‘The interview rather than tests must 
remain the prime instrument of vocational classification”’ (p. 164). 

Various ‘‘problems’’ indicated in the text will strike a chord of sym- 
pathy in American war-time researchers as in matters of military ad- 
ministration, ‘‘Without belittling in any way the fine work by all types 
and grades of staff, it must be admitted that the organization did not 
always function smoothly. Psychologists suffered considerable frustra- 
tion. They were commonly of lower rank... . Policies they advocated 
as scientifically sound were often rejected, and the methods they devised 
were often misapplied and misinterpreted ...’’ (p. 42); or in technical 
matters, ‘‘Some training courses were largely inappropriate; training 
devices and visual aids were employed without proof of their value; 
old-fashioned examination methods were used which not only probably 
failed the wrong men, but also provided thoroughly unsatisfactory 
criteria against which to gauge the validity of selection procedures” 
(p. 98). 

The authors include an excellent summary of conclusions based on 
personnel selection in the Forces which they regard as having vocational 
and educational applications in peace-time. No new psychological meth- 
ods or techniques of selection are described, but added factual material 
is supplied for their understanding. 

The book is packed with facts from the work of selection in the 
Armed Forces of Great Britain and it will probably be the only available 
general source for this material. An extensive index has been prepared 
for reference work. By intent, the book does not deal with the work of 
psychologists on problems of training, the design and layout of equip- 
ment and the study of morale. 

Douc.as H. FRYER. 

New York University. 
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MURSELL, JAMES L. Psychological testing. (2nd Ed.) New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. xvi+488. $4.00. 


A large part of this book (198 pages) is devoted to descriptions and 
critical comments on some 100 well-known tests of intelligence, aptitude, 
personality, interest, attitude, and character. This central core of the 
book is preceded by discussions of the general characteristics of mental 
tests and certain basic considerations affecting their use, such as validity 
and reliability, as well as by a chapter on the concept of general intelli- 
gence. It is followed by a treatment of mental growth and its relation- 
ship to heredity and environment, socio-economic factors, family rela- 
tionships, schooling, and race. Constancy of the IQ, the distribution of 
mental traits, and the psychological significance of test scores are also 
discussed. The book ends with a chapter on the evolution and improve- 
ment of mental testing. 

The author writes well and has read a good deal of the literature in 
the field of measurement; the text is liberally sprinkled with footnote 
references to such sources. It is probable that students will find the 
book readable and informative. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, however, the book is not 
scholarly in any sense of the term. It is easy enough to point out spe- 
cific errors of fact and interpretation in it, but it is time consuming to 
demonstrate how fundamental misconceptions and misunderstandings 
of psychological testing have led to the subtle distortions and misrepre- 
sentations that are woven inextricably into the content. It reads as 
though an intelligent layman with a flair for writing but with no back- 
ground in psychology or statistics had surveyed the literature on testing, 
taken a look at a hundred of the most commonly used tests, and then 
dashed off a book. 

To illustrate the sorts of errors that characterize the text, let us 
consider the section on reliability in chapter 2. This section starts off 
““If unchanging subjects are measured twice with a perfectly reliable 
instrument by a perfectly reliable agent, the correlation between the 
two sets of scores is 1.00’ (Walker, p. 365). This statement briefly 
summarizes what is meant by reliability of measurement.”’ The quota- 
tion from Walker is true, but it does not at all summarize what is meant 
by reliability of measurement. The classic definition of reliability by 
Spearman refers to the correlation of two separate but hypothetically 
equivalent measures. Later in the chapter (at the bottom of page 47), 
the writer contradicts an essential element in the formulation of reli- 
ability in terms of analysis-of-variance techniques when he writes, 
“Interdependent items, i.e., those which present the same problem in 
different forms tend to lower reliability.’ On the contrary, as item 
intercorrelation is increased by testing the same point in several ways, 
test reliability tends to increase. 

On page 54, the author computes a standard error of measurement, 
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finds it to be 9.36, and then interprets it as follows: ‘‘This tells us that 
there is a 68% chance that a person making any given score on the 
first testing will score within a range of +9.36 to —9.36 of that score 
on the second testing. That is, if a person makes a score of 170 on one 
testing, there is a 68% chance that his score on another testing (which 
is often called his ‘true score,’ i.e., his score on any other testing) will 
fall between 161 and 179.”” These statements will not meet with the 
approval of educational statisticians. 

If anyone supposes that the interpretation of test scores for practical 
purposes can safely be made by the author in spite of his apparent mis- 
understanding of the concepts of reliability, he should examine the 
statements at the bottom of p. 110 and the top of p. 111 concerning the 
interpretations of IQ’s derived from the revised Stanford-Binet Scales, 
The author states, ‘Thus general reliability coefficients cannot be 
worked out for this scale, or for any such scales.”” The truth is that a 
general reliability coefficient for Stanford-Binet IQ’s could easily be 
computed, but standard errors of measurement at several IQ levels 
are much more valuable for the informed test user than the general 
reliability coefficient. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the faults of this book greatly outweigh 
any merits that it may possess. It does not seem tocome up to the stand- 
ard of the author’s previous writings or to accomplish its stated pur- 
pose; in the reviewer’s judgment, it should never have been published. 

FREDERICK B. Davis. 

Hunter College. 
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ERRATUM 


In listing the title of Muriel Potter’s monograph in the January) 
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